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Ir was in Southampton, the pleasant, thriving 
town of Southampton, in old England, on a driz- 


zling, miserable afternoon in the month of Novem- 

ber, 18—, just as one of the packet-boats had be- | 
gun to discharge its living cargo of weary souls, | 
that an elderly man of rather respectable appear- | 


ance was seen pushing his way along the wharf, | 
in evident search of something or some one on | 


board. 
His glance passed rapidly over the thronging 
multitude, but was soon arrested by the uplifted 


finger, and familiar, good humored nod of a young | 


man, who, as soon as he had thus attracted his 
attention, pointed him out to the notice of a young 
girl who stood leaning over the side of the vessel, 
and who immediately turned her face with an ap- 
pearance of great interest and curiosity, full upon 
the path along which the old man was trying to 
force his way. 

She smiled as she saw his look of inquiry, kiss- 
ed her hand several times, and pointed emphati- 
cally to herself, as though to assure him that she 
was the person he was in search of; then, taking 
her companion’s arm, and casting a hasty glance 
to be certain that her trunk and her bandbox and 
her umbrella and her basket were each snugly 
stowed away in a safe corner, hurried to the 
gangway to receive and return the hearty kisses 
with which her honest old father welcomed her to 
shore. 

James Slade was the master of a retail grocery 
in Southampton, where for many years past he 


had just managed to keep his head above water, 
Vout. IX.—No. 2. 








by dint of a patient, plodding, but thoroughly in 
active disposition, which he had found to do well 
enough in earlier life, but now that old age was 
creeping quietly upon him, he almost began to 
fear would leave him in the lurch, and let him sink 
to the bottom at last. 

There was some foundation for the alarm, it 
must be confessed, for times were not as they had 
been in former days; and after turning over in his 
mind the few projects that suggested themselves 
for the bettering of his condition, he came to the 
conclusion that the wisest thing he could do was 
to send for his daughter Jane, and entrust the 
management of his affairs entirely to her judg- 
ment. 

Considering that Jane was but about nineteen 


|| years of age, this may appear a rather premature 


proceeding on the part of the old gentleman. But 
James Slade cared more for peace and quietness 
than for aught else on earth ; he minded not where 
the weight of management fell, so that it lighted 
not on his shoulders; and he remembered besides, 
that two years before, when his daughter had spent 
a few weeks under his roof, he had found the bene- 
fit of her practical good sense on various occasions ; 
nay, he could not but acknowledge that he had 
discovered more energy and activity in her dispo- 
sition, during her short stay with him, than he had 
himself ever possessed in his own most active and 
energetic days. 

She was now his only child too, for death, alas! 
had been busy in his household. In former years 
he had looked upon healthy boys of his own, and 
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rosy, happy girls; and it had been in consideration 
of the many little faces crowding around his hum- 
ble board—in pure love for the many little help- 
less beings, all dependant upon his scanty means 
for their daily supply of food and raiment, that he 
had yielded, years ago, to the solicitations of an dd 
widowed sister living at Ryde, in the beautiful Isle 
of Wight, and had consented to part with Jane 
when she was about ten years of age, that she 
might be brought np by the old woman as her own 
child. 

If his expectations ever pointed (as doubtless 
they did) to any prospective advantage in the event 
of his sister's death, those expectations were doom- 


ed toa severe disappointment. The property on.) 
which she lived, the house and snug little piece of 1 


ground attached, being willed to her by her late 
husband only during her life, were to revert at its 
close to a distant branch of his own family. 

This James Slade was not aware of at the time, 
or he might not so readily have parted from his 
cheerful little plaything as he did. But when at 
length the fact came to his knowledge, the thing 


i! 


was done and over, and the besetting supineness | 


of his disposition soon suggested that it was just as 
well as it was, for the girl would, after all, be bet- 
ter taken care of than she would be at home, where 
there were so many other little ones to be provided 
for. 

But the “many other little ones” dropped off 
one by one into the cold grave ; and when the last 
one faded from her sight, the mother who had 
nursed them in her bosom could not again lift up 
the heart they had left so lonely, and she too died, 
and James was left a solitary man. 

At first he struggled manfully—manfully at least 
for him—and with the unselfish kindness of a fa- 
ther, absolutely forbade his now only child to give 
up her comfortable home upon the beautiful island 
(as was her wish) and come to‘attend upon him in 
his declining days; no, he would not hear of such 
an arrangement. 

But alas! what could such a man as James 
Slade do by himself? Ever ready to take the ad- 
vice of the last speaker, whoever he might be, 
simply to save the trouble of thinking for himself, 
what was likely to happen, but that he should find 
himself constantly at the mercy of every petty 
rogue whose interest it might be at the time to 
mislead him? Tricks and impositions of trade were 
continually practised upon him ; accounts became 
involved ; the pressure of the times became more 
and more burdensome ; he felt confused, bewilder- 
ed by the accumulation of annoyances; and, at 
last, in utter despair of extrication by any other 
means, turned his attention to the offer he had re- 
jected ; wrote off to the Isle of Wight, and with 
yearning heart begged his darling child to come 
back, and once more gladden his home for him. 








All things wore a far more cheerful appearance 
a few months after this period. Jane, though 
young, was a good, steady housekeeper, whose 
careful eye and thrifty hand soon found a remedy 
for most of the evils that had sprung up naturally 
enough in the ill-managed household of the be- 
reaved father. 

The old woman she had lived with, knowing 
that at her death she must, perforce, leave the 
poor girl almost penniless, had wisely instructed 
her in such things as she thought would benefit her 
in after life, and had always impressed upon her 
mind the wholesome fact that hereafter she would 
have to work for her own living, and that it was 
best to begin making herself useful as early as pos- 
sible. Blessings upon such homely wisdom! It 
made a woman of Jane at once. By checking 
any vain expectations she might otherwise have 
formed, it enabled her now to engage in the labo- 
rious duties consequent upon her father’s circum- 
stances with an alacrity and good humor that soon 
shed a blessing round his hearth. 

She had been taught to read and write, and 
could manage to cast up a few simple accounts, 
although it must be confessed that these were ac- 
complishments of which she was by no means 
boastful, and which she never exercised, unless 
under the pressure of some grand necessity ; for 
reading, she complained, always made her so 
drowsy, and writing was such “very slow work” 
there was no such thing as getting on with it at 
all; casting up accounts, too, was just as bad. But 
only set her to some good, active employment, 
something that exercised both mind and muscle at 
the same time, and all thoughts of drowsiness 
vanished at once ; or let her feel that her tendance 
could soothe the sick, or cheer the sorrowful, and 
the effect was much the same. The face of the 
afflicted was like a book to her, she said, yet some- 
how it was one she never got weary of —it always 
had a meaning—it spoke intelligibly, which no 
other book did; and she never felt tired while 
studying its expression or following out its prompt- 
ings. 

George Burfield, the young man who accom- 
panied her from the Isle of Wight, was sti! an in- 
mate of the house. He had come to Southampton 
upon business of his own, or rather, we should say, 
in the hope of stumbling upon some business likely to 
suit his fancy, and in the mean while thankfully ac- 
cepted the ready hospitality that was offered him 
by both father and daughter ; in return for which 
he assisted in the store, and attended to such af- 
fairs as the old man’s indolent habits had suffered 
to go on in neglect until they had increased beyond 
his powers of management. 

George was indeed a great comfort to them 
both ; his spirits were gay, and his temper frank 
and confiding ; his very laugh was infectious—it 
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broke in pleasantly upon the monotony of their 
lives, and being joined as it was with a good hu- 
mored face and cheerful voice, rendered him a spe- 
cial favorite with all who came in contact with him. 

Every thing went on smoothly for some time ; 
George was contented with his situation, while the 
old man, more than contented, might be found 
night after night listening with delight to groups 
of friendly loiterers who now made his store their 
almost constant rendezvous. 

Unfortunately, however, these very friendly gen- 
tlemen were not of the sort to bring grist to the 
mill. They admired, very much admired, the 
light-hearted sallies of the very pleasant young 
shopman, but it seldom entered their heads to pay 
for their entertainment in any other than his own 
cein. As long as he would gossip, so long would 
they stay; while he entertained them with good 
stories, they would sit and listen to them; but the 
store he tended was, in fact, any thing but bene- 
fitted by their disinterested patronage. 

A bad effect was also visible upon the young 
man himself; fond of society, by no means insen- 
sible to flattery, the frequent encouragement be- 
stowed upon his efforts to amuse soon gave rise to 
a feverish restlessness, a vague longing, a craving 
for excitement, which in time nothing but the most 
Loisterous applause could satisfy ; he began to find 
his auditors of the store too few for the gratifica- 
tion of his ambition ; invitations were then occa- 
sionally accepted from young men of his own rank 
of life, whose coarse and boisterous merriment 
supplied the stimulus for which he had begun to 
pine. 

George Burfield’s songs, George Burfield’s say- 
ings, became talked of at length, and repeated ; 
and afier a while his fame as a jolly companion 
reached the ears of young men in a station of ra- 
ther higher pretension than his own; they sought 
him out, and before long he came to be considered 
as belonging to their set. 

Now was his ambition indeed gratified, fully 
gratified ; and but for the confounded expenses 
necessary to keep up appearances, and the increas- 
ing difficulty of meeting them, he would have con- 
sidered himself just now on the very pinnacle ot 
happiness ; all these fine young fellows were now 
his own very best of friends! | They were always 
delighted to see him! Did they ever undertake 
any excursion of pleasure, in which he was not 
colicited to share their expenses? Could they in 
‘act get on at all without him? They could not. 
They told him they could not ; and why should ke 
loubt their sincerity? He did not doubt it; and 
herefore it was, he found it so difficult to abandon 
‘he course he had begun. What would his dash- 
ng young companions think ?—what would they 
~y, if he left them all at once and stuck to his 
*. gar and molasses again ? 
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He could not do it, and some other scheme 
must be thought of to reconcile the embarrass- 
ments his daily sacrifices to friendship had already 
begun to involve him in. 

To be sure, he had occasionally accepted a 
small joan from some one or two of his very par- 
ticular cronies, when any thing had turned up call- 
ing for more than ordinary display ; but these ocea- 
sions were rare and the loans but trifling, so tri- 
fling, indeed, that they had once or twice slipped 
out of memory before the time of repayment came 
round. But these were only temporary reliefs ; 
he must hit upon some plan to insure a regular 
increase to his income ; and what should that plan 
be? and how to get on in the meanwhile ? 

Just now, just at this very nick of time, a smal! 
sum was of the very utmost importance ; it might 
enable him perhaps to lay the foundation of life- 
long competence. One of his companions was 
about to introduce him to the family of a relative, 
among whom was a mighty pretty girl of good 
expectations ; and who could tel! what might hap- 


pen? 
George knew he was good looking, very good 
looking; had a dashy, taking air about him; 


many a worse looking fellow had carried off an 
heiress before now, and why should not he? He 
could dance, he could sing, he could play upon the 
flute a little, he had a well-shaped leg, gentle- 
manly looking hand, and, above all, a tongue that 
“could wheedle with the devil.” 

Altogether, George was upon good terms with 
himself, and it was too bad that all his castles 
should be toppled down for want of a few paltry 
dollars to pay for the coping stone. 

Yet so it was, and nothing could be hit upon to 
remedy the evil. He knew that Jane would as- 
sist him if she could; but, poor girl, she was no 
better off than himself. Spite of her thrift, the 
household expenses were more than could now be 
easily supplied, and many a little pinching want 
was put up with in silence, that George and her 
father might perceive no falling off from their ac- 
customed comforts. 

George knew this; aye, and shame upon him! 
had known it long and long before, and yet want- 
ed the courage to break through his disgraceful 
entanglements. The temptation was so near, 
Jane was always so kind, so fertile in expedients, 
so generous, so unsuspicious, so full of kindly sym- 
pathies, that again and again had he resolutely 
shut his eyes against the meanness of profiting by 
her unselfish nature. 

And yet, knowing, as he did, how willingly the 
poor girl would coin her fingers to supply his ex- 
travagances, what was it in the look of her clear 
blue eye, the sound of her low gentle voice, that of 
late had always made him uneasy in her presence ? 
Was it that, in spite of the childlike simplicity 
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of her character, her cwn constant occupation ot 
the straightforward path had enabled her to detect 
the occasional wanderings of these she loved? Or 
had some unfriendly tongue warned her of his 
irregularities ? 

George did not know ; but something there was 
in her manner, something different from what it 
had been before ; something less trusting, less con- 
fiding than formerly ; and the thought of it dwelt 
upon his mind with jast sufficient pressure to add 
uncomfortably to the weig!t of the annoyances 
that were beginning to irritate him. 

And what was the cause of thischange in Jane? 
Was it indeed that her own truthful nature made 
her particularly clear-headed in regard to anoth- 
er’s honesty of purpose? or was it that her wo- 
manly sympathies were more than usually inter- 
ested in any thing that concerned the conduct and 
character of George Burtield ? 

Not so. 
‘ated woman, full of gentle thoughts and pleasant 


Jane was but a warm-hearted, unedu- 


words, unskilled in the study of humon werkness, 
and accustomed to judge of human action by sim- 
ple reference tothe motive paraded upon its sur- 
face. George Burfield might have gone on for 
years and years, getiing deeper into debt, neglect- 
ing more and more the interests of his kind em- 
ployer, frittering awny his better feelings, and des- 
eciating the good gifts that were within him, yet so 
long as his * good morrow, Jenny” smacked of its 
usual tone at the breakfast table, she would have 
been satisfied, never suspeet ng that the flushed 
cheeks and hollow eyes she had sometimes noticed 
and spoken of, of late, were not, as he affirmed 
they were, the effects of “ plaguy colds” caught in 
the long business walks he was obliged to take 
night after night, for the “ good of the house.” 

Batalas! her eyes had been forcibly and rudely 
opened. 

She was sitting alone one night, long after her 
nsual bed-time, in the little back parlor behind the 
store, pondering upon the best means of opening 
her fathers eves to the gloomy prospects of the 
future. Poverty had began to stalk around them ; 
the old man, sunk into utter childishness, no longer 
took upon himself the slightest supervision of his 
business ; George had too many affairs of his own 
upon his hands, to worry himself much about the 
concerns of others, and the consequence was that, 
unknown to either of the two, poor Jane had come 
to the end of her resources, and was driven now 
to supp'y the daily household expenses from the 
nuserable incomings of the poverty-stricken store. 
What could she do?) She had in vain tried to 
warn her father ; had begged him to exert himself; 
had pointed out the means of extrication as long 
as such means existed, and a‘! to no purpose, and 
new waited in care and anxiety for some crisis to 
rouse the old man from bis lethargy. 
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While engaged in these sad thoughts, she heard 
George opening the front door with his night-key. 
Not wishing him to find her in such a dismal 
mood, and at such a time of night too, she sat 
quite still, that he might pass to his bed-room un- 
noticed, taking the precaution, however, to peep 
through the little curtained window, to be quite 
sure that it was actually he who had entered. 

It was George Burfield ; he came into the store, 
took the night candle left burning there for his 
use, and stood still for a minute or two; then, in- 
stead of mounting the stairs, walked sofily to the 
counter drawer, opened it, and took from the till 
(ch, how she hated the sight of the till ever after!) 
almost the who'e zmount of silver that was to sup- 
ply the next day’s necessities. 

It was thoughtless, almost unfriendly, Jane 
thought, because he could not but know of their 
straitened means; but at the same time she never 
doubted but that he would return it some time to- 
morrow, and in the mean while she must do the 
best she cou'd. 

But to-morrow came, and many to-morrows 
passed away, and she expected, and waited, and 
prayed for its return, but still it came not; and 
oh! bitter grief, in watching for it, so many other 
small sims were found to disappear in the same 
quiet way, thot in the end it was impossible to re- 
sist the conclusion that George Bu field had been 
tempted beyend his strength, and could never 
again be to her the standard of perfection she had 
once thongiit him. 

How mary scalding tears did the kind-hearted 
girl shed, when the hateful conviction forced itself 
upon her! How gladly would she have stifled it 
for ever! but it could not be ; the facts stared her 
in the face,and her heart sank at the thought of 
his meanness. 

To think that he, that George Burfield, the 
cheerful looking, kindly spoken George, should be 
so carried away by evil examp'e!—he who had 
been so pure, so frank-hearted, so industrious! 

Ah, poor, simple girl! She proved herself but 
a sorry judge of character. She had never thought 
seriously of the fatal facility of disposition that 
She had 
never noticed the love of coarse praise which, 
leading on step by step, left him within the power 
of any unprincipled rascal whose pleasure or profit 
it might be to administer to its exactions. 

From this time Jane’s exertions lost their bust- 
ling spirit. She labored day and night for her 
father’s comfort, but it was with a hopeless feel- 
ing, an oppressive consciousness that ruin must 
come at last. 

To be sure, old Slade had opened his eyes, and 
even made some observations upon the state of 
affairs around him, but that done, he had quietly 
shut them up again, thinking it best to let things 


left him a prey to every :emptation. 
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go on in their own way, and wait to see what 
would come of it. It was easiest, at all events ; 
and knowing that he had got on very comfortably 
for a long while past, he believed he should find 
himself just as comfortable at the end. 

He had not so many customers, certainly, as he 
once had; but then to make up for that, the few 
that were left were such good fellows! They 
would sit, smoke and laugh with him to his 
hearts content; and since George was so much 
from home now, it was not to be expected he 
should sit moping all alone in the store by himself. 
Besides, the fellows did pay, sometimes ; that is, 
if they happened to have the money in their pock- 
ets; and even when they had not, they seldom 
forgot to tell the old man to score it up to their 
account. 

Thus the time sped on, between gossiping, 
drinking, singing and tale-telling, until every re- 
spectable customer upon the list was tired out, and 
clad to go any where rather than to James Slade 
for his groceries. 

Little cared James Slade for that, as long as the 
store was there, with the liquor at hand; but at 
length the store, liquor, and every thing else were 
seized. His landiord’s patience had given way ; 
every thing was sold off; the house closed, and 
Jane and the old man left without shelter. 

Yet not exactly without a shelter sither, for 
many a kindly offer was made to them in their 
distress ; many an humble friend stepped forth to 
aid and comfort them. But Jane had resolved to 
remove the old man entirely away; away from 
the scenes and more especially the associates of 
the last few months. The old man made no 
opposition to her plans; nay, he seemed to look 
upon her as his natural protector, and, though 
yearning for the excitement of his evening chums, 
followed her bidding with all the docility of a lit- 
tle child. 

And where was George Burfield all this time? 

He had left the city two days before the final 
break-up, and no one knew his whereabout. 

For many months Jane and her father lived, 
poorly enough to be sure, but live they did, upon 
the trifles she was able to make by washing, 
house-cleaning, and other odd jobs done for the 
gentry round about. But this was not Jane’s ulti- 
mate plan. She had determined to remove fiom 
the place altogether, as soon as possible, and a 
short time more enabled her to procure work in a 
neighboring town for herself and the old man. 

Work! Alas it was little work the old man 
could do, and less that he was inclined to attempt. 
Something he did occasionally busy himself in, 
just enough to keep his mind from utter stagna- 
tion, and Jane was thankful for even that. But 
old age soon finds within itself a natural distaste 
to exertion, a pining for “ the rest that remains” 


for those whose day of life has given place to the 
shadows of evening. Then, how could it be ex- 
pected that poor o!d James Slvde, of all men on 
eart, should be able to do more than literally 
doze aw iV the close of an eXistence, through 
which he had walked as with eyes but half open- 
ed even from the beginning? 

A ceuple more years found the old man child- 
ishly dependent upon the care of his daughter, who, 
in order to be able to keep him more constantly 
under her own eye, hored for herself a lite halt- 
ruined hovel, on the very skirts of the town; 
which, by dint of soap, sand and whitewash, 
s90 cut a respectab’e figure by the roud-side, set- 
ting off to surprising advantige the wholesome 
looking tarts, buns, apples, candes and ginger- 
bread so tastefuily disp'ayed in the window and 
doorway. The little groups of noisy customers, 
that soon fell into the habit of exchanging their 
half-holiday money for these tempting delicacies, 
little dreamed, as they pluuped down their pen- 
nies, that they were in fact doing a double charity, 
first in giving plessure and contentment to the 
grey-headed old man, wext by enabling Jane to 
leave him in their company while she made the 
best use of her time in disposing of such home- 
knitted gloves, mittsand stockings, as were readily 
bought by the town’s people near by. Indeed the 
difficulty was how to supply all that were ordered 
of these home manufactures ; so that between pie 
and stocking making, little time was left for idle- 
ness. Yet in addition to these occupations was 
one more, of a rather precarious nature to be 
sure, but nevertheless, in some seasons of the year, 
well worth the trouble of attending to. 

This was no other than the care and manage- 
ment of a ttle crazy old ferry-boat, formerly be- 
longing to the man they had hired the house of. 

The house, hovel rather, was oddly situated ; 
built on the very outskirts of a large town, it 
stood on the edge of a sort of creek, which again 
separated it from a large cluster of cottages on its 
opposite side. 

The creek, in truth, was scarcely more than a 
hundred yards across; but still a hundred yards 
are too much for a jump, and the half-penny fare 
save each passenger a walk of pretty nearly two 
miles round by the high road. It was by far the 
shortest, if not the pleasantest way too, to reach a 
large country house, belonging to one of the great 
nobs of the p!ace, who passed several weeks every 
summer about half a mile beyond the cluster of 
cottages before mentioned. 

Altogether, therefore, the ferry-boat, though 
cracked and dingy, was a thing of some conse- 
quence after all; and as old James Slade could 
seldom get ready to padd'e across before all the 
passengers on the other side were hoarse and faint 
with bawling for him, Jane gradually took the 
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duty off his hands, and soon became an expert 
oarswoman. In England it is no very uncommon 
thing to find a woman able to manage a boat, and 
Jane found it no harder work than many a_ thing 
she had been forced to turn her hand to in the 
course of her short life. 

One night—it was quite late—the little shop 
was shut up, and the old man in bed, when the 
noise, as of some one untying the boat from the 
place where it was usually fastened, brought Jane 
to the door. Two men standing by the creek im- 
mediately engaged her to row them over to the 
opposite side. 

As far as the dim light left her the power to 
judge, neither of them was over prepossessing in 
appearance ; half dandy, half rowdy in dress, and 
not by any means sober in deportment. However, 
that was no business of hers; they paid their fare, 
and, without annoying her in the slightest degree, 
crossed over in perfect silence. 

Upon stepping out of the boat, the younger 
looking of the two, after a whisper to his com- 
panion, turned back a step or two. 

“ Tf we want to return in an hour, or a couple 
of hours, say, how can we make you come over 
for us—eh ? 

“ [shall be here,” was her reply ; and the two 
men walked off at a brisk pace. 

It was an uncomfortably cold night in early 
spring, and Jane, after a time, felt herself com- 
pletely chilled. by the raw, damp night air; yet 
there she sat in her boat, watching the path the 
men had taken. The wisdom of this was not very 
apparent, considering how easy it would have been 
to go home, and return, if she pleased, at the time 
appointed ; but somehow she preferred to remain 
where she was, and in the course of about an hour 
and a half she saw one of the two men running 
down the road teward where she sat. His com- 
panion was not in sight, but the one who approach- 
ed did not hesitate an instant before jumping into 
the boat. 

“ Hurry, hurry ; push off, push off, and row like 
the d—l.” 

Jane obeyed. On reaching the opposite side the 
man paused for a moment, as if irresolute. 

“T say, young woman—suppose any one else, 
the man who was with me just now for instance, 
wants to cross by and by, or any time during the 
night—will you, can you—no, never mind, never 
mind—good girl—you’re a good girl for making 
such haste—here’s for you”—and, throwing her a 
shilling, he started off at a good round trot down 
the road leading to the town. 

Jane stood silently Jooking after him for some 
moments, unconscious of the hot tears rolling down 
her cheeks. She knew him: It was George Bur- 
field who had crossed with her; George Burfield! 
the once good-hearted, steady, cheerful, honest 
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George Burfield ; her old friend and companion 
George, now, as it would seem, converted into a 
regular rowdy and a drunkard. 

She had recognized him from the first, but her 
quiek, womanly intuition told her he was not the 
same George Burfield she had known of yore ; and 
when, next morning, the whole village rang with 
the news of an attempted burglary the night before 
at the great man’s house beyond, again and again 
rose up the suspicion that he was in some way or 
other connected with the affair. 

That he had not recollected her was no surprise, 
scarcely a disappointment. She felt how unlikely 
it was that he should bear her features in his mind, 
for she was plain she knew, and common looking, 
and there was nothing in her appearance to entitle 
her to a place in any one’s remembrance. 

Besides, she had purposely avoided making her- 
self known; first, because she disliked the looks of 
his associate, and afterward because an instinctive 
feeling whispered that the recognition just at that 
time would be any thing but welcome. 

With a secret hope of doing him a kindness, 
however, she had afterward waited and watched 
till daylight for the return of his companion ; and 
when the rumor spread abroad next morning of 
the attempted robbery, the same feeling taught her 
to suppress the fact of having passed any one over 
the ferry so late the night before. 

After this little incident, six months glided by, 
during which the old man grew gradually weaker 
and weaker, took less and less interest in what 
was going on around him, and finally dozed him- 
self off into his last deep sieep. His loss was felt 
deeply, of course, by poor Jane ; but even the coun- 
try children had become attached to the gentle old 
man enough to mourn his absence. For many days 
after his burial their noisy games would all be stop- 
ped, as though by one consent, before the group 
reached his door; and each little, diriy urchin, af- 
ter looking wistfully at his accustomed corner, 
would step softly over the threshold and munch 
his gingerbread in reverent silence. The loneli- 
ness soon became oppressive to Jane, who, having 
no one’s comfort to consult now but her own, found 
little difficulty in procuring a good service, where 
at the end of three years she still remained, the fa- 
vorite and most trusted domestic of one of the first 
families in the neighborhood. 

Nothing could be properly done, in fact, that 
Jane did not at least superintend herself. Not only 
when the family were in town was she full of busi- 
ness, but in summer, when every soul was going 
into the country for the season, the whole house, 
from top to bottom, must submit to one of her tho- 
rough overhaulings before it could be pronounced 
in fit condition to be left to itself till their return. 

For this purpose she always remained a few 
days behind the rest; and glorious was the hubbub 
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of mop and scrubbing-brush as soon as she felt the 
premises fairly her own; nota speck, not @ smear, 
not a cobweb escaped. The longest legged spider 
in Christendom rolled himself up in despair the 
moment he caught sight of the long handled broom 
with Jane Slade at the end of it. 

Not a stray article of dress, not a toy, not a 
trinket bui was carefully packed and stowed away. 
Any stranger, seeing the desolate nicety of the 
place, would suppose that a regularly appointed 
public inspector of households had been added to 
the municipal inflictions, and this the precise pe- 
riod of his expected visitation. 

Much to her grief, there had not, on the occasion 
we are now speaking of, been quite so much pro- 
gress made in the clearing-away line as usual. A 
gentleman of the family being detained in town for 
a few days rather cramped her genius, by insisting 
upon having one room at least kept in a life-like 
state of disorder until his departure. 

This was tantalizing, to be sure, but then it was 
only a bed-room ; he merely slept at home, so that 
she conld make amends by putting all the rest of 
the house as uncomfortably to rights as heart could 
desire. 

But what has become of the gentleman to-night? 

Eleven o’clock and he not come home—strange ! 
Well, she was tired, too tired to do any more work 
that night. She would sit down in the parlor and 
wait fur him; he could not be long now. 

She did wait, drowsily and dreamily, for half an 
hour or more; every thing perfectly quiet in the 
streets; not a soul, as it appeared, stirring in the 
whole town. 

I's a lonely feeling, as we all know, that of sit- 
ting up forany one. Jane wished she had thought 
of giving him the night-key ; she would if she had 
had any thought of his staying out so late. It was 
so chilly and dismal, sitting up all alone there in a 
great overgrown house, with not a creature to 
speak to. Every crack of the wainscot made her 
start and jump up to look about her. 

Not that she was by any means of a timid dis- 
position in general, or troubled with any nonsense 
ical fears of being in a house alone; nothing of 
the kind, far from it. 

If she had not been “ sitting up ;” if she could 
have tucked herself into her own snug little bed 
without feeling that she was on the watch for 
somebody, not a thonght of loneliness would have 
entered her mind ; five minutes would have found 
her as soundly and cosily asleep as the best guard- 
ed lady in the land could be. 

But as it was, she had the uncomfortable task 
of trying to keep her eyes open, against their ex- 
press determination to shut themselves up, and the 
natural consequence was, that every thing looked 
unlike itself; the sides of the room seemed crook- 
ed, then appeared toppling down upon her head ; 
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the furniture every now and then would seem to 
change places, or swell out gradually into gigantic 
propertions, or else first dwindle, dwindle away 
into nothing at all, and then, as she opened her 
eyes desperat: ly and stared to see what had be- 
come of it, suddenly rush forward in a huge heap, 
as though it had just made up its mind to pay back, 
once for all, all the poundings and dustings she was 
in the habit of giving it every morning 

As these vagaries lost their hoveity, she tried to 
keep herself awake by listening to the nibbling of 
a mouse somewhere about the premises. It seem- 
ed very industriously determined to get in some- 
Where, and Jane began to wonder what part of the 
room the little animal could be so busy in. She 
listened attentively. 

Could it be a mouse ?—that noise was—why 
surely it is somebody tiying the street door! 
She listened again; yes, it certainly was some 
one trying the lock with an instrument of some 
kind. 

Jane, as we have said, was not of a timid dis- 
posiiion. The necessity of thinking and acting 
for herself so long had given her the blessed habit 
of self-possession, to a degree seldom enjoyed by 
girls in her station of life. It was no extraordina- 
ry thing that a large, handsome house should be 
attacked by robbers, but not a pleasant one to be 
alone in it at the time ; yet to make an immediate 
outcry, without knowing whether the intruders 
were outside or inside, she knew might be danger- 
ous. Cautiously opening the parlor door, there? 
fore, she peeped down the passage. 

It was all safe. 

Running softly along the hail, she put forth her 
hand, her first impulse being to shoot the two bolts, 
aod thus secure herself for a while ; afterward she 
could, if necessary, give an alarm from the parlor 
window. But the moment her fingers reached the 
door, she found she was too late ; it was open, and 
some one cautiously pushing against it from the 
outside. 

Instead of showing any sign of surprise or alarm, 
her next impulse was to throw the door suddenly 
open, and stand quietly as though she were answer- 
ing the summons of an ordinary guest. 

There stuod a man—a tall, rather stoutly built 
man—wrapped in a rough overcoat, with a large 
cotton shawl so twisted round his throat as to leave 
no doubt of its being put there for the purpose of 
a disguise. 

She felt it was useless to think of giving an 
alarm ; not a creature was likely to hear her voice 
at that time of night, even if the man were fool 
enough to let her into the street to try. 

Summoning all her courage, therefore, after a 
moment's pause she addressed him im a quiet, re- 
spectful tone of voice. 

“Ts it Mr. Winterthorp you want, sir? He is 
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up staiis; shali [ call him?” making a step back | With one tremendous blow the ruffian felled 
at the same time, as if to do so. | her to the earth. 

Jane hoped the f-llow might make off if he be- Some time after—she could not tell how long— 
lieved she was not alone in the house; but, to her || she was laid gently upon her little bed, and told, 
for her comfort, that the robber had been secured 
and was in custody. 

The poor girl burst into tears when she heard it. 
voice— George Burtield, it seems, finding himself known, 

‘No, [| have no particular wish to see Mr. Win- | thought it expedient to hasten matters as much as 
terthorp, thank ye; none at ali’—adding, with a 1 possible ; so, running into the various rooms, he 

| 


terror, as she moved back, he moved forward ; then, 
shutting the door sefily behind him, looked at 
her for a moment, and said in a slow, distinct 





sort of chuckle— Not but that it’s well tried on, | busied himself in securing sundry useful trifles, 
my gitl; very well, indeed; but I don’t happen to | when suddenly, ring, ring, ring, came several loud 


want Mr. Winte:thorp just now, and if I did, why || jerks at the door-bell. 
this is not exactly the place where I should be like- | This was altogether unlooked for, and disar- 
ly to find him, I faney.” ranged his tactics considerably. 
“Then what do you want?” said Jane, as she | Seizing the few things his industry had already 
4 : entered the parlor and walked quickiy to the win- secured, he crept stealthily down to the kitchen 
i : dow. | entrance, stole out, and—was pretty quickly re- 
, 1 The fellow guessed her object, sprang forward, || lieved of his incumbrance by Mr. Winterthorp and 
hl i and catching her roughly by the arm, forced her | his companion, who, not being able to get in in a 
abe down upon a chair. | the usual way, had walked round to reconnoitre 
“ Now, my woman, let us understand one ano- || the back premises, and arrived just in time to 





ther. The family are out of town—I know all || avail themselves of the politeness of their un- 
about it. I'l do you no harm, none at all. But | known friend in opening the door for them. 

there are a few things under your care that I must | It is doubtful whether George ever found out 
have. Now, mind you; be a wise woman; keep || who it was that he had so nearly deprived of life. 
a still tongue in your head and all's safe. But I’ve || He had looked at her anxiously that night as she 
lay on the ground, but years had greatly altered 
her features, and he found himself at fault. 

When brought together afterward, he naturally 
expected some farther recognition ; but no, when 
told to look at him, Jane did so, but it was quietly, j 
and as upon a perfect stranger. When questioned, i 
she shook her head as in doubt or hesitation ; and 





no time to waste on nonsense ; the things I must 
have, and if you attempt to open the window, or 
make any outcry,. that moment, by ——, I’ll dash 
your brains out.” 





At first, a horrible feeling of sickness crept over 
her; she looked at him, and turned deadly pale ; | 
but it was only for an instant. No sooner was 


the threat uttered than she started up, struck his || when, at last, told that it was absolutely neces- 

hand forcibly from her shoulder, and ran to the sary for her to swear to his person, positively and 

nearest window. | firmly refused. Nothing could move her. “It ; 
The shutters were closed and fastened, and be- i was dark,” she said—too dark tg be certain. She : 


did not see him distinctly. She was frightened, 
too; very much frightened, and—and, in fact, she 
could not and she would not take an oath against 
him There was other evidence sufficient to con- 
eyes upon his face. ' vict him, and he was transported for life ; but Jane 

“George Burtield, [know you! Aye, 1 know || had the secret satisfaction of maintaining her fidel- 


fore she could open them, the fellow seized her 
again savagely by the arm. She struggled, but it 
was in vain. Finding she could do nothing, the 
brave girl suddenly stood quite still, and fixed her 


you, George Bariiel!. You shali’— But she || ity to the remembrance of happier and more inno- 
could not finish. | cent days, 
—-———an> © 
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Tne flower-strown coarse of pleasurable sin 1] Long nights of anxious wakefulness, and days 

May to the unthinking seem to bear no sting ; Of deep, unquiet, painful, racking thought, 
The first essays of youthful crime within ly Are but his portion who fair virtue’s ways 

The buoyant breast no keen reflection bring ; And Heaven's plain dictates only sets at naught. 
Bat soon, too soon, stern conscience wili begin i On holiness could his repentant gaze 

Its direful work, and the lured victim wring. \ Be fixed, the pain how rich with blessing fraught. 


EUSTACE EDGERTON. 
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A SEETCH. 


BY MRS. E. 


Mrs. Penn Forey gave orders to her maid to 
direct the waiter to order the coachman to bring 
round the carriage. 

Some visits were to be paid, and Miss Amelia 
Gertrude, the eldest, and Miss Juliet Seraphina, 
the second, of the six daughters, were to accom- 
pany their mamma; while Charlotte Louisa and 
Antoinette were to take their music and drawing 
lessons ; the two youngest, who wore short frocks, 
though as tall as the elder girls, having gone to 
spend the day with their aunt, Mrs. Fielding Top- 
ham. 

It was very seldom that Mrs. Penn Foley con- 
descended to anything like a sensation. She was 
as stately as the tallest of female figures, rigidly 
angular and of no perceptible breadth, carried at 
an invariable and unbending height, could make 
her. Her head was always crowned with a cap 
of the same antique fashion ; for she had a respect 
for antiquity, and thought the style of her dress a 
proper illustration of the quality of her lineage. 
In her own person Mrs. Foley united the claims 
to aristocracy of two families in different states. 
The best blood Virginia could boast ran in her 
veins; while her husband, of a Carolinian stock, 
could trace back his descent full a hundred years, 
and, through what he called the “ juggernot line,” 
was entitled to claim equality of birth with scions of 
the best families in France. Not to cherish an abid- 
ing sense of these personal distinctions, and not to 
impress on the minds of her children the knowledge 
of their own superiority, would have been a lack 
of duty indeed. Mrs. Foley, like the pious He- 
brews of old, laid up this consciousness in her 
heart, and bound it for a sign upon her hand, and 
as a frontlet between her eyes; she spoke of it 
when she sat in the house and when she walked 
by the way, and wrote it upon her door-posts and 
her gates. Jt had imparted a sort of Doric stern- 
ness to her countenance, which was seldom changed 
by the expression of emotion ; it gave her voice a 
measured tone ef studied softness, so that the 
sounds einitted were strangely small in proportion 
to the opening of a mouth of really unusual dimen- 
sions. And the words--.it may well be conceived 
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that they were always the most proper to be ut- 
tered by so high-born a dame; not always, how- 
ever, the best of English ; for Mrs. Foley consider- 
ed an education, to ladies of her rank in life, alto- 
gether superfluous. 

It was no common cause, as one might suppose, 
that now affected Mrs. Penn Foley to the point of 
agitation. She had actually put on her gloves 
with her own hands, and was trving to fasten 
them at the wrists, while her maid, who always 
performed such offices, stood aghast at the abstrac- 
tion of her mistress. Her mouth was forcibly com- 
pressed, and there was a round spot of red on the 
summit of either cheek-bone. What the cause 
could be, wondered both the daughters, who, gay 
in their velvet mantles and floating plumes, stood 
ready to attend their mother. As she advanced 
to the door, she turned as if she had forgotten 
something, walked up to the table, and locked and 
double locked her work-box. In that work-box, 
the daughters saw at a glance, lay the secret con- 
cerning which they knew that question was at 
present useless. 

Gentle reader, we will exercise the privilege of 
clairvoyanta, and take a peep into this mysterious 
box. It contained nothing less than a letter from 
a friend in C , announcing the transcendant 
intelligence that Lord Merrill Stanhope, an English 
nobleman then on a tour through the Southern 
states, was about to visit Shallowford, and would 
be honored by letters of introduction to its most 
distinguished citizen, Mr. Penn Foley. 

To see and speak with a living lord was a rare 
privilege indeed ; but one the anticipation of which 
wou!d not alone have moved from her staid pro- 
priety a lady of such exalted station. But there 
was another consideration. Lord Merrill Stan- 
hope was unmarried, and the fair Amelia Gertrude 
used to conquest. ‘To see her eldest child, the one 
most like herself in gravity and grace, placed in 
the rank to which her birth entitled her, but which 
was denied by the vulgar institutions of this coun- 
try, was the dearest wish of her heart. 

Mrs. Foley descended to the lower hall, handed 
her key-basket, which no Southern housekeeper 
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trusts from her sight, to Charlotte Louisa, and then 
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rently from fifteen to eighteen; while her sister 
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spoke a word every ten minutes to a youth as !eth- 
argic as herself, who stood by her side. Mrs. 
Penn Foley sat erect and immovable in a large 
arm-chair, bestowing no notice on any of the com- 


entered the carriage. Amelia Gertrude sat by her | 
She had the same angular figure as her 


side. 
mother, the same pale inexpressive face, large dull 


eyes and wide mouth, from which issued words of 


equal insignificance, while the same pride was evi- 
dent in the bend of her long neck, and the stateli- 


ness of her deportment. Miss Juliet Seraphina 


was short and dumpy, with small blue eyes half | 


buried in cheeks of chalky whiteness, and a neck 
that she had been told was alabaster itself. 

The important secret of the letter, which Mrs. 
Foley did not at once entrust to her daughters 
for reasons of her own, was let out at every house 
she visited; and also that her noble visitor was to 


pany, but evidently nervous, as might be seen by 
the twitching of her mouth, and the uncenscious 
tightening of her hand over the head carved on the 
arm of her seat. Her husband was deep in con- 
versation with some planters on the prospects of 
cotton for the ensuing year. 

The roll of a carriage was heard, and the lady 
of the house rose suddenly from her chair, and as 
suddenly sat down again. Her expression spoke 
volumes of expectation. Presently the shining 


black face of the chief waiter appeared at the door. 
“ Maussa, he bin come !” was followed by the speedy 


be welcomed by a party, given in his honor. 
- Nods, and winks, and inuendoes, and sentences 


Salen 


half uttered, told the amazing tale to eager listen- 
ers. How many hearts that evening within the 
precincts of Shallowford were beating with joy and 
fear ; joy that they were to behold such a curiosity, 
and fear lest some unknown pique or imagined of- 
fence on the part of Mrs. Foley might tempt her 
to exclude them from the party. The lady herself 
had called her household around her, and with due 
solemnity announced the event that was to take 
place. The young ladies were busy writing notes 
of invitation. 

The important point was now to be settled, who 
should be asked. 
not like the balls of policy given at the coming out of 
daughters, where invitations are general ; or bridal 
festivals, where all one’s acquaintances expect to 
be remembered. Within the circle of Mrs. Foley’s 
acquaintance was a charmed inner circle, which 
she, in concert with a few other ladies in Shallow- 
ford, aimed to render as exclusive as possible. The 
wealthy, the accomplished, the refined, were not 
allowed to enter, if they could not boast the advan- 
tages of birth and “connexion.” This circle alone 
was to receive Lord Merri!! Stanhope. 

The party, then, must be small. That deter- 
mined, it was not difficult to decide upon the fa- 
vored guests. 


The assemblage must be select ; 


There was no weighing of merits 
in the balance. There was no reckoning of rent- 
rolls. None who had contaminated their patrician 
blood by mixture with the obscure were to be ad- 











egress of the host. In a few moments he returned, 
escorting a little, thin, frisky man, whom, with 
great solemnity, he presented to his lady as “ Lord 
Merrill Stanhope.” 

Mrs. Penn Foley arose, and performed an elabo- 
rate curtesy. Then turning to her daughters, who, 
at a signal, had gathered around her, she presented 
her illustrious visitor to the whole six in turn, and 
then to a few of the ladies who were so fortunate 
as to be near enough. ‘The rest were left to ad- 
mire at a distance, or watch for a chance intro- 
duction. 

To describe the sensation produced by the ad- 
vent of the English lion would be impossible. It 
was as if animation had suddenly lighted on a 
room full of statues. The ladies stood up and 
walked forward to gaze at him; the gentlemen 
crowded about him; the face of the hostess 
glowed with pride and satisfaction ; the young la- 
dies simpered and looked modest, and the buzz of 
conversation usurped the place of the former 
silence. 

“ What an air distingué he has!” observed one 
of the ladies to another. 

“There is no mistaking the stamp of birth,” 
said Mrs. Fielding Topham. “ Do you not think 
my Henry favors him strikingly ?” 

“ How I wish I could get introduced !” sighed a 
tall miss. 
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‘* Do you not find, my lord,’ asked one of the 
gentlemen, “that you were shamefully deceived 
at the north, with respect to our southern insti- 
tutions ?” 

“ Haven’t you been delighted with your visit to 
our plantations ?” inquired another. 

“Ts it not your opinion that slavery is the 
proper and natural state for a negro?” asked a 
third. 


“*Pon my honor, exactly so,” replied the little 
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mitted. ‘The list was soon made out, and the notes 
were despatched. 

We pass over the preparations for the party. 
The eventful evening arrived; but not so punc- 
tually the expected guest. It was about nine 
o’clock, and the aristocratic company was as- 
sembled in the splendid drawing-room ; the la- 
dies ranged in seats close to the wall,and the gen- 
tlemen standing in the centre, discussing the topics 
of the day. Miss Amelia Gertrude, who prided 
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herself on having plenty of beaus, was discoursing 
with much gesticulation to four or five lads appa- 





man, glancing round, as he replied at once to the 
three questions. 
“If there is anything we Carolinians pride our- 
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selves upon,” remarked a tall, grave-looking man, 
“it is our peculiar institutions. We cherish them 
—we fight for them—we wou!d die for them !” 
The last words were uttered with violent empha- 
sis, and a clenching of the fist. 

“The hospitality of the Palmetto State,” re- 
marked a fair-haired gentleman who was in office, 
“jis warmly tendered to one who honors her 
chivalry, and possesses a mind too liberal to be 
prejudiced by the representations of her enemies.” 

“Thank ye, sir, thank ye!” ejaculated the 
lion. 

“ Amelia Gertrude, say something,” whispered 
the mamma. 

“ Will you accept this bouquet, my lord,” lisped 
the young lady. A low bow of acknowledg- 
ment; and just then the music struck up. 

“Do you dance, my lord ?” asked Mrs. Penn 
Foley. 

The noble guest answered in the affirmative, 
and solicited the fair hand of Miss Foley. For 
the rest of the evening she was the envied of all ; 
for Lord Merrill Stanhope was her devoted. From 
the entangling conversation of the gentlemen, who 
were anxious to give him information and to re- 
ceive his opinions, from the ladies eager to en- 
chain his attention for a moment, from the re- 
peated calls, at short intervals, of the host to ac- 
company him into an adjoining room, where wines 
and liquors were set forth for the male guests, her 
ible admirer escaped always to return to Miss 
Amelia. When supper was announced, Mrs. 
Foley gracefully yielded the honor of his escort 
to her daughter. It was to her a moment of tri- 
umph worth a life-time of cares. 

The party was followed by a dinner given by 
Mr. Foley, in compliment to his illustrious friend. 
The etiquette of Shallowford did not permit la- 
dies to be present at such an entertainment, but 
they waited its termination in the drawing-room ; 
and Miss Amelia had the honor of sweetening 
coff-e for Lord Merrill, while she added compli- 
ments even more luscious. Matters had evidently 
proceeded to a flirtation. 

The next day a drive was proposed, to visit the 
extensive plantations of Mr. Foley. Miss Amelia 
and her mamma went along. They returned in 
time for a late dinner, and preparation for a large 
ball given by one of their aristocratic friends. 

At church on the Sunday following the noble 
lord occupied in Mr. Foley’s pew a place next to 
his eldest daughter, and attended her to the car- 
riage that conveyed them home. After this, the 
gossips of the town decided that the young people 
were engazed. The rumor was the talk of every 
circle. “lhe inner select one, over which Mrs. 
Foley presided, comgiuiciaied her in public and 
made invidious remarks among themselves. Some 
had the malice to say “rs. Foley had regularly 
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entrapped the unsuspecting foreigner. Some 
went so far as to venture an opinion that the dis- 
tinguished visitor was very ill-educated and jll- 
mannered for a lord, and that they feared Miss 
Amelia would make no great catch, after all. 

For once the decision of general rumor was 
confirmed. In less than a week from his arrival, 
Lord Merrili Stanhope actually made proposals to 
Mr. Foley for the hand of his eldest daughter. 
His excuse for haste, and for his petition that the 
marriage might take place immediately, was that 
urgent business called him to New Orleans 
Thence he was to sail for Europe. 

Mrs. Penn Foley was at the summit of her 
proudest wishes. But her satisfaction was shown 
by no elation of manner. What elevation was 
it, in truth, for her daughter to become the wife of 
the son of a peer? To her acquaintances who 
spoke on the subject she talked of her grief at 
thought of the parting, and the wilfulness of girls 
who would choose for themselves partners for life. 
The preparations for the wedding went on with 
as much quietude as celerity. 

The evening of the bridal saw assembled at 
the mansion of Mr. Foley a much larger company 
than on the occasion of the last party. ‘The inti- 
mate friends, of whom Mrs. Foley had few, were 
invited to attend the ceremony, and the majority 
came afterward. The rooms were brilliantly 
lighted, and the bride dressed with great magnifi- 
cence, as also were her eight bridesmaids. Half 
her father’s income, it was whispered, had been 
expended in her lace robe and veil. 

There was dancing, as usual, during the greater 
part of the evening. The supper that closed the 
festivities was unrivalled in abundance and splen- 
dor. The quests had left the table and returned 
to the drawing-room, when there was a new and 
unexpected arrival. Col. Harris, an intimate 
friend of Mr. Foley, from C——, was announ- 
ced. 

“ Mr. Harris! how d’ye? Happy to see you!” 
was the host’s joyous exclamation. “ You are 
just come in time! Let me have the pleasure of 
presenting you to Lady Merrill Stanhope, my 
daughter, and her husband.” 

“Ha! I have come, then, too late! There is 
a mistake here,” said Col. Harris, gravely. “ My 
dear friend, you have been most shamefully im- 
posed upon.” 

“ What do you mean?” exclaimed Mr. and 
Mrs. Penn Foley in 4 breath. ‘The others gath- 
ered around the group, and there was a dead si- 
lence. 

“That person,” pointing to the bridegroom, 
who stood pale and trembling, “ is not the noble- 
man you have named.” 

“ Not Lord Merrill!” shrieked the mother o 
the bride. 
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“No, madam. I myself parted this morning 
from Lord Merrill Stanhope, in C He has 
been at Richmond seriously ill for some weeks. 





Daring h's sickness he was robbed of his letters ot 
introduction, and money to a large amount, by his 
calet, who, | am informed, has been passing him- 
elf off ‘or his master, and receiving the hospita!- 
itv of onr citizens, in various parts of our state.” 
Had «a thunderbelt fallen into the midst of the 
«iy company it could not have produced a more 
astounding eff-et than this appalling announce- 
ment. After the first moment of petrified amaze, 
all eyes were turned to look for the bridegroom. 
He had vanished! The servants in the hall 
averred that he had rushed past them like one 
frantic while the colonel was speaking, and had 
gone out of the front door. Of course there was 
no doubt of his guilt. The deceived bride was 
borne fainting to her chamber, followed by her 
mother and sisters. The father dismissed their 
guests, and detained Colonel Harris to consult 
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with him as to the best course to be taken in the 
present state of affairs. 

There was no law of divorce in the state, and 
poor Miss Amelia Gertrude Foley, alias Mrs. 
John Wilkins, was forced to abide by her choice. 
She continued to reside with her parents, and 
from the day of her ill-siarred nuptials went lit- 
tle into the gay world. Some three weeks after, 
the real Lord Merrill visited Shaliowford, and was 
received with an enthusiastic welcome by the citi- 
zens. The story of his valet’s deception, it was 
said, occasioned him infinite sport. Mrs. Penn 
Foley of course dec'ined giving her presence, or 
that of her family, at any of the parties given in 
honor of him. It was thought, by some of her 
sensible neighbors, that her foolish pride of birth 
and craving after aristocratic distinctions, so ab- 
surd in this country, would be cured by the se- 
vere lesson she had received. But it is not ap- 
parent that any such salutary effect has been pro- 
duced. 





WINTER’S JEWELS. 


BY MPS. MARY 


N. M’DONALD. 


‘ Hast thon entered into the treasures of the snow ? or hast thou seen the treasures of the hail 2—Job. 


SuMMER roses all are gone, 
Dewy blossoms, fare ye well, 
Reft cach bower and garden bed , 

Of its painted leaf and bel! ; 

Homes of many an elfin sprite, 
Halls of banquet for the bee, 

Flowers of summer robed in light, 
Lost to us your fragraney. 


Yet hath winter's icy hand 
Many a bright transparent gem, 
Scattered o'er the snow-clad land, 
From his sparkling diadem ; 
As a fairy’s spell had cast 
Myriad jewels o'er the scene, 
So they lie, where late the blast 
And the frost-king’s step have been. 


Mark them in the morning light, 
Pendent from the cottage door, 
Merry urchins with delight. 
Striving for the diamond store ; 
Shouts of laughter wildly ring 
Out upon the frosty air, 
As with lightsome bound they spring, 
For the sparkling treasures there. 


Thickly o'er the meadow’s breast, 
As a robe of pearl they lie, 

And the naked boughs are dressed 
In old winter's jewelry. 


Brilliant as a courtly band, 
Decked in state for gala day, 

So the forest nobles stand, 
Proudly in their rich array, 


See, a thousand sparks of light 
O’er the moss-grown rocks are flung, 
Ané with chains of silver bright, 
Every slender spray is hung. 
Lowly shrubs in quict nooks, 
All unnoticed, meekly lift 
Glittering arms and smiling looks, 
Sharing in the monarch’s gift. 


Lovely are ye, summer flowers, 
Dearly prized each rosy germ, 
Yet the dark and wintry hours 
Bring the beautiful with them. 
Sunlight on the frost-work streaming, 
By its wondrous alchymy, 
Changeth to a jewel beaming 
Every frozen drop we see. 


So, in wintry days of sorrow, 
Heaven's own light may lend its ray, 
And the fainting spirit borrow 
Beams of hope to cheer the way. 
Peace, and love, and trust, may cluster 
E’en around the silent bier, 
Where faith pours its chastened lustre, 
Brightening even sorrow’s tear. 
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FORGIVE AND FORGET. 





BY T. 


= 


5S. 


ARTHUR. 





‘* Forgive and forget! Why the world would be lonely, 
The garden a wilderness left to deform, 


If the flowers but remembered the chilling winds only, 


And the fields gave no verdure for fear of the storm !”’ 


“ Forcive and forget, Herbert.” 

“No, I will neither forgive nor forget. The 
thing was done wantonly. I never pass by a di- 
rect insult.” 

«“ Admit that it was done wantonly ; but this I 
doubt. He is an old friend, long tried and long 
esteemed. He could not have been himself; he 
must have been carried away by some wrong im- 
pulse when he offended you.” 

“ He acted from something in him, of course.” 

“We all do so. Nothing external can touch 
our volition, unless there be that within which 
corresponds to the impelling agent.” 

“Very well. This conduct of Marston shows 
him to be internally unworthy of my regard ; 
shows him to possess a trait of character that un- 
fits him to be my friend. I have been mistaken 
inhim. He now stands revealed in his true light, 
a mean-spirited fellow.” 

“Don’t use such language toward Marston, my 
young friend.” 

“ He has no principle. He wished to render me 
ridiculous and do me harm. A man who could 
act as he did cannot possess a spark of honorable 
feeling. Does a good fountain send forth bitter 
waters? Is nota tree known by its fruit?) When 
aman seeks wantonly to insult and injure me, I 
discover that he wants principle, and wish to have 
no more to do with him.” 

“ Perhaps,” said the individual with whom Her- 
bert Arnest was conversing, “it is your wounded 
self-love, more than your high regard for principle, 
that speaks so eloquentiy against Marston.” 

“Mr. Wellford !” 

“Nay, my young friend, do not be offended 
with me. Your years, twice told, would not make 
mine. I have lived long enough to get a cool 
head, and understand something of the springs of 
action that lie in the human heart. The best, at 
best, have little to be proud of, and much to lament 
over in the matter of high and honorable impulses. 
It is a far easier thing to do wrong than right; far 
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easier to be led away by our evil passions than to 
compel ourselves always to regard justice and 


| judgment in our dealings with others. Test your- 


self by this rule. Would your feelings toward 
Marston be the same if he had only acted toward 
another as he has acted toward you? Do not say 
‘yes’ from a hasty impulse. Reflect coolly about 
it. If not, then it is not so much your regard to 
principle, as your regard to yourself, that causes 
you to be so bitterly offended.” 

This plain language was not relished by the 
young man. It was touching the very thing in 
him that Marston had offended—his self-love. 
He replied, coldly— 

“ As for that, I am very well satisfied with my 
own reasons for being displeased with Marston ; 
and am perfectly willing to be responsible for my 
own action in the case. I will change very much 
from my present mind, if I ever have any thing 
more to do with him.” 

“God give you a better mind, then,” replied 
Mr. Wellford. “It is the best wish I can express 
for you.” 

The two young men who were now at variance 
with each other had been friends for many years. 
As they entered the world, the hereditary charac- 
ter of each came more fully into external manifest- 
ation, and revealed traits not before seen, and not 
always the most agreeable to others. Edward 
Marston had his faults, and so had Herbert Arnest, 
the latter quite as many as the former. There was 
a mutual observation of these, and a mutual for- 
bearance toward each other for a considerable 
time, although each thought more than was neces- 
sary about things in the other that ought to be cor- 
rected. A fault with Marston ~9s quickness of 
temper, and a disposition to say unpleasant, cut- 
ting things without due reflection. But he had a 
forgiving disposition, and very many amiable and 
excellent qualities. Arnest was also quick tem- 
pered. His leading defect of character was self- 
esteem, which made him exceedingly sensitive in 
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regard to the conduct of others as affecting the 
general estimation of himself. He could not bear 
to have any freedom taken with him, in company, 
even by his best friend. He felt it to be humilia- 
ting, if not degrading. He, therefore, was a man 
of many dislikes, for one or another was every now 
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and then doing or saying something that hurt more | 


or less severely his self-esteem. 


Marston had none of this peculiar weakness of | 


his triend. Ile rarely thought about the estima- 
tion in which he was held, and never let the mere 
opinions of others influence him. But he was 
careful not to do any thing that violated his own 
self-respect. 

The breach between the young men occurred 


thus. The two friends were in company with | 


several others, and there was present a young lady 
in whose eyes Arnest wished to appear in as fa- 
vorable a light as possible. He was relating an 
adventure, in which he was the principal hero, and 
in doing so, exaggerated his own action so far as 
to amuse Marston, who happened to know all 
about the circumstances, and provoke from him 
some remarks that placed the whole affair in ra- 
ther a ridiculous light, and caused a laugh at Ar- 
nest’s expense. 

The young man’s self-esteem was deeply wound- 
ed. Even the lady, for whose ears the narrative 
had been more especially given, laughed heartily, 
and made one or two light remarks ; or, rather, 
heavy ones for the ears of Arnest. He was deeply 
disturbed, though at the time he managed to con- 
ceal almost entirely what he felt. 

Marston, however, saw that his thoughtless 
words had done more than he had intended them 
to do, both upon the company and upon the sensi- 
tive mind of his friend ; and he regretted having 
uttered them, and waited only until he should leave 
the company with Arnest, to express his sorrow 
for what he had done. But his friend did not give 
him this opportunity, for he managed to retire 
nione, thus expressing to Marston the fact that he 
was seriously offended. 

Early on the next morning Marston called at 
the residence of his friend, in order to make an 
earnest apology for having offended him, but he 
happened not to be at home. On arriving at his 
office he found a note from Arnest, couched in the 
most offensive terms. The language was such as 
to extinguish all desire or intention to apologize. 

‘“‘ Henceforth we are strangers!” he said, as he 
thrust the note aside. 

An hour afterward they met on the street, 
looked coldly into each other’s face, and passed 
without even a nod. That act sealed the record 
of estrangement. 

Mr. Wellford was an old gentleman who was 
well acquainted with both of the young men, and 
esteemed them for the good qualities they pos- 
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sessed. When he heard of the occurrence just re- 
lated he was much grieved, and sought earnestly 
to heal the breach that had been made, but with- 
out success. Arnest’s self-esteem had been sorely 
wounded, and he would not forgive what he con- 
sidered a wanton outrage. Marston felt himself 
deeply insulted by the note he had received, and 


| maintained that-he would forfeit his self-respect 





were he to hold any intercourse whatever with the 
man who could, on so small a provocation, write 
such a scandalous letter. Thus the matter stood ; 
wounded self-esteem on one side, and insulted 
self-respect on the other, not only maintaining the 
breach, but widening it every day. Mr. Wellford 
used his utmost influence with his young friends to 
bend them from their anger, but he argued the 
matter in vain. The voice of pride was stronger 
than the voice of reason. 

Months were suffered to go by, and even years 
to elapse, and still they were as strangers. Cir- 
cumstances threw them constantly together. They 
met in places of business ; they sat in full view of 
each other in church on the holy Sabbath; they 
mingled in the same social circles ; the friends of 
one were the friends of the other; but they rarely 
looked into each other’s face, and never spoke. 
Did this make them happier ?—far from it. Did 
it make them better?—no. For, “If ye forgive 
not men their trespasses, neither will your heav- 
enly Father forgive your trespasses.”’ Did they 
feel indifferent toward each other?—not by any 
means. Arnest still thought of and magnified the 
provocation he had received, but thought that the 
expression of his indignation had not been of a 
character to give as great offence to Marston as it 
had done. And Marston, as time passed, thought 
more and more lightly of the few jesting words he 
had spoken, and considered them less and less 
provocation for the insulting note he had received, 
which he still had, and sometimes turned up and 
read. 

The old friends were forced to think of each 
other often, for both were rising in the world, and 
rising into general esteem and respectability. The 
name of the one was often mentioned with appro- 
bation in the presence of the other. And it some- 
times happened that they were thrown together in 
such a way as to render their position toward each 
other really embarrassing ; as, for instance, one was 
called to preside at a public meeting, and the other 
chosen secretary. Neither could refuse, and there 
had to be an official intercourse between them. It 
was cold and formal in the extreme ; and neither 
could see, as he looked into the eyes of the other, 
a glimmer of the old light of friendship. 

Mr. Wellford, now many years older, was pres- 
ent at this meeting, and marked the fact that the 
intercourse between Arnest and Marston was offi- 
cial only ; that they did not unbend to each other 
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in the least. He was grieved to see it, for he 
knew the good qualities of both, and had a high 
respect for them. 

«“ This must not be,” he said to himself, as he 
walked thoughtfully homeward. “ They are mak- 
ing themselves unhappy, and preventing a concert 
of useful! effurts for good in society, and all for 
nothing. I will try again to reconcile them. Per- 
haps I may be more successful than before.” 

So, on the next day, the old gentleman made it 
his business to call upon Arnest, who expressed 
great pleasure in meeting him. 

«“T noticed,’ said Mr. Wellford, after he had 
conversed some time, and finally introduced the 
meeting on the previous evening, “ that your in- 
tercourse with the secretary of the meeting was 
exceedingly formal ; in fact, hardly courteous.” 

“don’t hke him, as you are very well aware,” 
replied Arnest. 

“ In which feeling you stand nearly alone, friend 
Arnest. Mr. Marston is highly esteemed by all 
who know him.” 

“ All don’t know him as I do.” 

“ Perhaps others know him better than you do. 
There may lie the difference.” 

“If a man knocks me down, I know the weight 
of his arm much better than those who have never 
felt it.” . 

“Still nursing your anger; still harboring un- 
kind thoughts. Forgive and forget, my friend ; 
forgive and forget. No longer let the sun go 
down upon your wrath.” 

“T can forgive, Mr. Wellford—I do forgive ; 
for, Heaven knows, I wish him no harm; but I 
cannot forget. That is asking too much.” 

“You do not forget, because you will not for- 
give,” replied the old gentleman. “Forgive, and 
you will soon forget. I am sure you will both be 
happier in forgetting than you can be in remem- 
bering the past.” 

But Arnest shook his head, remarking, as he 
did so— 

“T would rather let things remain as they are. 
At least, I cannot stoop to any humiliating over- 
tures for a reconciliation. When Marston out- 
raged my feelings so wantonly, I wrote him a 
pretty warm expression of my sentiments in re- 
gard to his conduct. This gave him mortal of- 
fence. I do not now remember what I wrote, but 
nothing, certainly, to have prevented his coming 
forward and apologizing for his conduct. But he 
did not choose to do this, and there the matter 
rests. I cannot recal the angry rebuke I gave him, 
for it was no doubt just.” 

“A man who writes a letter in a passion, and 
afterward forgets what he has written,” said Mr 
Wellford, “may be sure that he has said what his 
sober reason cannot approve. If you could have 
the letter you then sent before you now, I imagine 
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that you would no longer wonder that Marston 
was offended.” 

Without doubt he burned 
my note the moment he geceived it.” 


“ ‘That is impossible. 


Mr. Wellford tried in vain to induce Amest to 
consent to forget what was past. But he affirmed 
that this was impossible, and that he had no wish 
to renew an acquaintance with his old friend. 

About the same time that this interview took 


place Marston was alone, thinking with sad and 


+ softened feelings of the past. The letter of Ar- 








nest was before him. He had turned it over by 
accident. 

** He could not have been himself when he wrote 
this,” he thought. It was the first time he had per- 
mitted himself to think so. ** My comments must 
have stung him severely, lightly as I made them, 
and with no intention to wound. ‘This matter 
ought not to have gone on so long. Friends are 
not so plentiful that we may carelessly cast those 
we have tried and proved aside. He has many 
excellent qualities.” 

Pride came quickly, with many suggestions 
about self-respect, and what every man owed to 
himself. 

“ He owes it to himself to be just to others,” 
Marston truly thought. ‘“ Was I just in failing to 
apologize to my friend, notwithstanding this offen- 
sive letter? No, I was not; for his action in the 
matter did not exonerate me from the respon- 
sibility of mine. Ah, me! 
us !” 

After musing for some time, Marston drew to- 
ward him a sheet of paper, and, taking up a pen, 
wrote: 


How passion blinds 


“My Dear Sir:—What I ought to have done 
years ago I do now, and that is, offer you a sin- 
cere apology for light words thoughtlessly spoken, 
but which I ought not to have used, as they were 
calculated to wound, and, I am grieved to think, 
did wound. But for your note, which I inclose, I 
should have made this apology the moment I had 
an opportunity. But its peculiar tenor, I then felt, 
precluded me from doing so. I confess that I erred 
in letting my feelings blind my cooler judgment. 

Your old friend, MaksTON. 

To Mr. Hersert ARNEsT.” 


Inclosing the note alluded to in this letter, 
Marston sealed, and, ringing for an attendant, dis- 
patched it. 

“ Better to do right late than never,” he murmur- 
ed, as he leaned pensively back in his chair. ‘Let 
what will come of it, I shall feel better, for I will 
gain my own self-respect and have an inward as- 
surance that I have done right, more than I have 
for a long time had, in regard to this matter at 
least.” 

Relieved in mind, Marston commenced looking 
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over some papers in reference to matters of busi- 
ness then on hand, and was soon so much absorbed 
in thein that the subject which had lately filled his 
thoughts faded entirely therefrom. Some one 
opened the door, and he turned to see who was 
entering. In an instant he was on his feet. It 
was Arnest. 

The fice of the latter was pale and agitated, and 
his lips quivered. He came forward hurriedly, ex- 
tending lis hand, not to grasp that of his old friend, 
but to hold up his own letter that had been jus: 
returned to him. 

“ Marston,” he said, huskily, “ Did 7 send you 
this note ?” 

“ You did,” was the firm but mild answer. 

“ Thus I cancel it!’ And he tore it into shreds, 
and scattered them on the floor. “ Would that its 
contents could be as easily obliterated from your 
memory !” he added, in a most earnest voice. 

“They are no longer there, my friend,” return- 
ed Marston, with visible emotion, now grasping the 
hand of Arnest. “ You have wiped them out.” 

Arnest returned the pressure with both hands, 
his eyes fixed on those of Marston until they grew 
so dim that he could no longer read the old famil- 
iar lines and forgiving look. 

“Let us forgive and forget,’ said Marston, 
speaking in a broken voice. ‘“ We have wronged 
each other and ourselves. We have let evil pas- 
sions rule instead of good affections.” 

“From my heart do Tsay ‘Amen, ” replied Ar- 
nest. “ Yes, let us forgive and forget. Would 
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that we had been as wise as we now are, years 
ago!” 

Thus were they reconciled. And now the ques- 
tion is, What did either gain by his indignation 
against the other? Did Arnest rise higher in his 
self-esteem, or Marston gain additional self-respect? 
We think not. Alas! how blinding is selfish pas- 
sion! How it opens in our minds the door for the 
influx of multitudes of evil and false suggestions! 
How it hides the good in others, and magnifies 
weaknesses into crimes! Let us beware of it. 

“Reconciled at last,’ said old Mr. Wellford, 
when he next saw Arnest and heard the fact from 
his lips. 

“Yes,” replied the latter. “I can now forget 
as well as forgive.” 

“Rather say you can forget, because you for- 
give. If you had forgiven, truly, you would have 
ceased to think of what was wrong in your friend 
long ago. People talk of forgiving and not for- 
getting, but it isn’t so; they do not forget because 
they do not forgive.” 

“TI believe you are right,’ said Arnest. “I 
think, now, as naturally of my friend’s good qual- 
ities as I did before of what was evil. I forget 
the evil in thinking of the good.” 

“Because you have forgiven him,” returned 
Mr. Wellford. ‘“ Before you forgave him, your 
thought of evil gave no room for the thought of 
good.” 

Mr. Wellford was right. After we have for- 
given, we find it no hard matter to forget. 





TO THE WITHERED GERANIUM. 


Cc. COX. 


BY Cc. 


TELL him my heart is with him still, 
Though many days have passed, 
Since in my pride and happiness 
T gazed upon him last ; 
That all the love his bosom knew, 
When life was young and fair, 
And his dear smile upon me beamed, 


[s still unchanging there. 


Go, tell him that I treasured thee, 
And loved thee for his sake, 
And how, when by my warm heart laid, 
Its pulses thou wouldst wake. 
O, say how many a burning tale 
Thy little leaves have known ; 
A tale of pure, unfading love, 
For him and him alone. 








Go, tell him that I saw thee die, 
When growing faint and weak, 

And pressed thee still, with thoughts of love, 
Close to my hectic cheek ; 

And trembled when the thought would come, 
That from the parent tree, 

He plucked thee first with his own hand, 
Then gave thee up to me. 


Go, tell him that the rosy bower 
Hath lost its sammer bloom, 
And she who sat within its shade, 
Is ripening for the tomb ; 

O, tell him that I send thee back, 
A faded gift to him, 

To cast his kindling eye upon, 
Long after mine is dim. 
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MAY MORTON’S FORTUNE. 


BY MRS. D ELLEN GOODMAN 


THERE never was a fairer spring morning than 
that on which a company of us girls set out on our 
secret mission ; never was bluer sky or balmier air. 
Mapleville was all verdure and bloom; for the 
roses had begun to open their pink buds, and the 
honeysuckle gave its fragrance to the soft May 
winds. It was almost June, and the cool shade 
of the thick maples was already quite refreshing, 
for the season was uncommonly early and vegeta- | 
tion remarkably forward, and the warm sunbeams 
poured over valley and hillside, making the blue 
lakes dimple and smile, and the bright streamlets 
sing and dance onward like merry, gladsome 
children. 

We were a gay company, with hearts bounding 
to the musie all around us, and as we skipped over 
the rocky hills and down into the green vales, we 
sent out many a joyous shout, which came echo- 
ing back over the murmuring brooks, mingled 
with the melody of their own rippling waters 
We were taking a circuitous route, our path now 
winding up the craggy hillside and now through 
shadowy glens, and often we stopped to rest be- 
neath a clump of maples, and reclined upon the 
mossy mounds that looked so green and tempting 
in their quiet shade. 

We had rambled more than a mile, when we 
came to a thick, dense grove of maples, through 
whose twisted branches and matted leaves the 
sunlight could scarcely struggle, and here, as if by 
common consent, we threw off our bonnets and 
seated ourselves on the verdant turf, wiping the 
big drops from our flushed faces, and revelling in 
the luxury of that softly murmuring breeze. 

But, dear reader, it is time to introduce to you 
my fair companions of that eventful ramble ; and 
I do it gladly now, for each bright, happy face is 
before me as then it beamed in joyousness and un- 
clouded light. There was little Grace Buckley— 
but you are already acquainted with her, and you 
know all how she was borne away from her moun- 
tain home to grace a Southern palace. And there 
was Clara Day ; she was a slight, fairy girl, with 
large, soft blue eyes, almost too light, had it not 
been for the heavy fringe of black which threw a 
kind of shadow over them ; light flaxen curls that | 
danced over her white shoulders and about her | 
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snowy throat every time she :oved her little head, 
and a mouth small end full of sweetness. ‘Then 
there was Susy Claire, a young city girl, who had 
come to spend the summer months with her old 
grandfather, Elder Mason. She was a tall, ele- 
gant, wild creature, with grace in every motion 
and music in every tone of her clear voice. Her 
eyes were dark as night, and her heavy braids 
a shade deeper; and there was always a roguish 
smile about her full lips, while its light beamed 
from her large, playful orbs. You cou!d not help 
being happy when Susan Claire was by, for her 
laughing face was enough to drive the spirit of 
misery from its throne. May Morton was with 
us; the lovely, sweet May Morton. Some used 


to say that May was proul, she had such a dig- 


nity and so munch of quecnly grace about her; but 

knew her to be the most aff-ctionate, glad 
hearted, pure-souled girl among us. | can hardly 
describe her beauty. It consisted more in varied 
expression than perfection of feature. Her eyes 
were a soft gray, large, brilliant and deeply elo 
quent, sometimes subdued and gentle in their gaze, 
and sometimes kindled with an intensity of light 
that made you droop beneath their power. The 
dimples would come about her red lips with every 
smile, and her cheeks were ever changing from 
pearl-like whiteness to a rich, beautiful glow ; and 
she had one of the sweetest of foreheads, low, but 
pure as alabaster, and made more lovely by con- 
trast; for the hair, which she always combed 
smoothly back from its polished surface and plaited 
about the back of her head, was black as the ra- 
ven’s wing. May was one to be noticed every 
where, and those who knew her well could not 
fail to love her dearly. 

A wild ivy clambered about the huge trunks of 
the maples at our backs, and threw its clinging 
fingers around the great branches overhead, form- 
ing a sort of arbor, while all around us the tall, pale 
flowers of the wood waved and nodded in the 
breeze. It was a captivating spot, and for a few 
moments our noisy mirth was quelled, and we 
gazed around with subdued feeling. 

At last Clara Day broke the silence, and the 
smile that beamed through her black lashes brought 
a ray of mirth back to every heart. 
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“Tdo not wonder the old witch chose such a 
place for her head-quarters, for it is a little para- 
dise, though the way to it be somewhat long and 
Jut are we not very near her encamp- 
ment? Hark! I heard a rustle in the shrubbery 
near,” and Clara’s eyes looked rather timidly to- 
ward the green wall of leaves that hid the deep 


tedious. 


torest from our view. 

“Tt was nothing but the birds, or, at most, a 
eray squirrel gliding through the brush,” said Susy 
Claire, as she raised her large, dark, mischievous 
eyes to Clara’s face. ‘We are not come to the 
old woman’s tent yet, for [heard Benny Rogers 
tell my grandfather that the fortune-teller lives at 
the farther extremity of the maple forest, and we 
have but entered it yet. Dear old gentleman! 
what would he say did he know that his crazy 
child was seeking the miserable impostor, as he 
called her ! 
amuse ourselves in this way, for we all know bet- 


But Tam sure it cannot be wrong to 


ter than to believe the poor creature knows what 
she pretends to.” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Grace Buckley, “we do 
And Lam sure it cannot harm us 
to go and see how the old lady is getting on ; and 


know better. 


besides it is such fun to climb the hills and tread 
the velvet meadows, and pluck the wild flowers ; 
and then this delicious coolness, this little fairy ar- 
bor—it alone is worth the walk hither.” 

“ee Yes,” 


coming to her beautiful mouth and the rose-glow 


said May Morton, those bright dimples 


to her cheek ; © yes, it is delightful here, with the 
stnbeams all shut out and the dear little birds flit- 
ting all around us; and then it will be so amusing 
to see the old woman, who will gaze with her 
great wild eyes over our hands, and tell us all 
about the past and the future. Ah! let us hasten, 
for [ want to hear her tell my fortune.” And the 
gay girl started to her feet with a ringing laugh, 
which was echoed by every careless heart in the 
group. 

We followed a scarcely perceptible path that 
wound along through the thick shrubbery, until 
we came near the opposite side of the forest, 
where, through the opening trees, we could dis- 
cover the fortune-teller’s rude tent pitched upon the 
strip of grass that ran along the side of the grove. 
Susy Claire took the lead, and fearlessly approach- 
ing the side of the tent, lifted the soiled cloth that 
hung loosely about the slight frame, and thrust 
her bright face beneath it. 

“ Will you admit some visitors, madam?” was 
answered by a harsh, grating voice, with a simple 
“Come in, young girls,’ and we followed our 
brave leader to the sibyl’s presence. 

I know we all shuddered as we came to the 
strange old woman’s side, and even Susan Claire 
turned away her face fora moment ; for there was 
such a forbidding look about the rough, stern, cold 


features, such a wild, vacant, yet meaning stare in 
the sunken black eyes, as they looked from one 
face to another, that we all half-repented our un- 
dertaking. 

A turban of soiled and faded black silk covered 
the hair, except a few straggling locks which crept 
over the shrivelled neck behind, and these were 
A dress of the same worn mate- 
rial, but of scanty dimensions, fell loosely around 


white as snow. 


the withered frame, and the hard, tanned feet were 
without a The stern woman sat upon the 
only stool the but contained when we entered, but 


shoe. 


as we approached she slowly arose and without a 
word looked for a moment steadily inte each young 
face, till at last her queer eyes fell upon the pale 
cheek of May Morton, who happened to be the 
last to enter. A look of seeming consciousness 
passed over the swarthy features, and I fancied 
that a malignant smile for an instant lurked about 
her thin lips ; but without farther delay she went 
about her business, grasping one white palm after 
another, and muttering her foolish, meaningless 
words. 

At last came May Morton; and as the old wo- 
man took her fair hand within her own withered 
fingers, and looked for a moment over the lines 
delicately traced within it, I fancied a shudder 
passed over the sweet girl’s frame, and that her 
It was a long time the 
deep wild eyes glanced over that snowy palm, and 
at last she spake in a low, solemn tone, and with- 
out removing her fixed gaze an instant— 

“Sorrow and anguish are for thee; he whom 
thou lovest most on earth will prove false to thee— 
is false, and already loves another. The dark sea 
divides you, and the ocean will never bring back 
the treasure it bore away. Thy lover is base, 
maiden ; thou must forget him or die. Go.” 

With light and noiseless tread, and almo-t throb- 
less hearts, we passed under that swinging drapery 
again, and once more were breathing the free air. 
No voice disturbed the stillness 2s we wound our 


white cheek grew paler. 


way through that tangled shrubbery back to the 
little grotto ; for a chill seemed to have fallen upon 
each heart. Once or twice Susan Claire, who led 
the way, turned her dark eyes back upon us, and 

oened her lips as she tried to smile; but one 

lance at the white face of May Morton, cold 
and almost rigid in its paleness, made her silent 
still. 

We reached the arbor at last, and all sat down 
on the green sward. Then, for the first time, a 
voice broke the silence. It was that of Clara Day. 
She wound her arms about the neck of sweet May 
Morton, and pressed her lips to the cold cheek, 
while she said, as cheerfully as possible— 

“Dear May, you will not let that foolish old 
woman’s idle words trouble you, will yon? Ah, 
do not ; you know she knows nothing about Hen- 
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ry Mortimer, and why will you heed what she has 
said ?” 

We all gathered about the pale girl, now that 
the spell was broken, and implored her to speak to 
us; to say she would not mind the cruel words. 
We knew how dearly Henry Mortimer was be- 
loved, and how crushing to the poor girl’s heart 
would be a knowledge of his perfidy. We knew, 
too, that he was all that is noble and generous, and 
his heart was bound up in the fair being he had 
loved from childhood. How then could we deem 
him false? how believe him inconstant? He was 
not—we knew it; and we finally made May be- 
lieve it too. She smiled faintly, and then she wept 
hysterically ; but at length she arose very calm and 
composed, and we took our way back to the vil- 
lage, but with hearts much heavier and faces much 
sadder than when we left it hours before. 

Henry Mortimer was an orphan cousin of May 
Morton’s ; one whom her father had taken to his 
heart and home in early childhood, and who had 
ever shared the love of both her parents. After 
finishing his studies at one of the first schools in 
the state, he had entered his uncle’s store as clerk, 
and for two years relieved him of many cares and 
anxieties ; for Mr. Morton had passed the meridi- 
an of life, and with coming age had crept along 
also increasing labors in business, and he was glad 
to share his burden with the noble and high-mind- 
ed boy whose character his influence and means 
had helped to form. But at length the health of 
the young man became impaired, and his watch- 
ful friends saw with alarm that his cheek grew 
pale and his step heavy ; so, about a year before 
the time of which I write, he had left the quiet 
shades of Mapleville, and the kind hearts which 
were bound to him most tenderly, and embarked 
on the broad ocean to endeavor to regain the great 
blessing which had so suddenly left him. The cap- 
tain of the vessel in which Mortimer sailed from 
his native shores was an old and intimate friend 
of Mr. Morton, and had promised his care and 
attentions for the youth ; and in one year from the 
time of his departure from his happy home he was 
to return and claim the hand of dear May, whose 
heart had so long and fondly been his own. The 
months passed away, and often came to the home 
of the Mortons messengers from the loved and ab- 
sent—lines from the bosom of the great deep, or 
penned on some foreign shore, containing assuran- 
ces of recovering health, of happiness and content- 
ment. One little year, how quickly it would pass! 
and then the wanderer would be united again to 
those he loved. 

That bright summer wore away; its roses 
bloomed and faded, and the soft autumnal time 
arrived, when the deep green foliage of the forest 
and hillside was becoming sprinkled over with yel- 
low and crimson, when the skies wore a deeper 
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blue, and the quiet lakes seemed slumbering and 
dreaming in the mellow light. We had passed a 
joyous time among the glens and shadows and 
peaceful valleys of Mapleville, and should have 
been very happy, had not the cheerful voice of one 
of our number, the gayest and most gladsome, taken 
a tone of sadness, and a cheek that had vied with 
the blush-roses of her own fairy garden been all 
the while turning paler and paler. Dear May Mor- 
ton! she could not throw off the spell that had 
bound her; she could not forget those cold and 
cruel words; and though we strove to call her 
sensitive mind from the mournful theme of its con- 
stant thought, though we laughed and led her from 
vale to meadow, gathering the fairest of wild flow- 
ers and wreathing them in her dark hair, she would 
give us but a forced and melancholy smile in re- 
turn, and a sigh that seemed breaking her poor 
heart. 

As the year of Henry Mortimer’s sojourning 
drew near its end, and the time of his expected 
arrival approached, the conflict in May's mind be- 
came almost fearful. Mr. and Mrs. Morton had 
watched with anxious fear the change in their 
child, but were entirely ignorant of its cause. 
They attributed it in some measure to the silence 
of Mortimer ; for, for several months, they had not 
heard from him, and they were also beginning to 
tremble for his safety. 

There was another who watched the alteration 
in May with little less concern than that of her 
own parents, but whose feelings were mingled 
with deep remorse and distress. 


George Forest was a young man who had en-. 


tered the store of Mr. Morton a short time before 
the departure of Mortimer, and from his first meet- 
ing with May he had offered her the most marked 
attentions. At first she turned kindly but reso- 
lutely from his advances ; but when he persevered 
in his course, and followed her in her morning and 
evening walks, haunting her like her own shadow, 
dislike took the place of former indifference, and 
she looked upon the proud, self-willed youth with 
a kind of loathing. 

When the autumn winds were sighing plain- 
tively through the seared and faded foliage, and 
the birds lingered with a mournful song over the 
departing glories of summer, a sudden illness 
brought Forest io the verge of the grave. He 
trembled for many days on the brink of life, while 
his mind wandered through the shades of insanity ; 
but at last, before the vital spark was quite extin- 
guished, reason came back to her throne, and the 
young man knew that he had but a few hours to 
live. He yielded submissively to his fate; but, 
with a wild earnestness that could not be with- 
stood, desired to see May Morton but for one mo- 
ment, that he might ease his conscience of the aw- 
ful burden that bowed him to the dust. He must 
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see her; she must come to him, for he had some- 
thing important to tell her; and if she would have 
him die in peace, she cou'd not refuse this last re- 
quest. May did not refuse him; she entered the 
chamber of death leanins upon ber mother’s arm, 
and the face of the sick man was scarcely paler 
or thinner than hers; yet in every feature of that 
sweet, meek countenance was an expression of ho- 
ly forgiveness ; for she knew he had injured her; 
something told her she had been cruelly wronged. 

It was a painiul effort, for lite was ebbing faint- 
ly; but in a tew words he told her all his perfidy 
and all his love. Ue had tried to gain her affee- 
tion, yet he knew that Henry Mortimer already 
had the promise of her hand, and that her heart 
was his. He hated Mortimer—hated him with a 
bitterness of spirit he had never nourished before ; 
and in his madness he thought that could once a 
doubt of his truth be raised in the mind of May, 
he might succeed in winning her pure and guile- 
less heart. 
the maple grove, it happened that Forest was re- 


On the day of our secret excursion to 


turning from a business jaunt, and, in taking the 
shortest way, his path led through the heart of the 
grove. 
and, stopping just behind the thick vine that con- 


The sound of voices arrested his attention, 


cealed us from view, he learned by a few words 
the object of our mission, and the wicked thought 
that arose in his mind was followed without a mo- 
ment’s reflection. Tle hastened to the old sybil’s 
presence, and with a handful of silver bribed her 
to utter those cruel words to sweet May Morton, 
which were to throw so deep a shadow over her 
hitherto thornless pathway. And this was not all; 
he had since that day intercepted several letters 
from Mortimer. They were then in his trank, 
and he directed her to them ; Mortimer was well 
and happy, and would soon, very soon be with 
them. 

The effort was over, and the exhausted invalid 
fell back upon his pillow, yet with his strangely 
eloquent eyes fixed upon the ashy face of her he 
had so dreadfully wronged, and from his open lips 
came but one word more—one trembling, scarcely 
audible sound, ‘ Forgive Hardly had May whis- 
pered her forgiveness, when the spirit left its frail 
tenement ; and upon the bosom of her mother the 
The 
shock had been too great for her weak frame ; and 
for days and nights after that strange announce- 
ment from the lips of the expiring youth we hov- 
ered above the sick couch of cur own beautiful 
May, listening breathlessly to catch the faint whis- 
pers which came from her pale lips, and vainly 
trying to soothe her to slumber. 


fainting girl was borne to her own chamber. 


It seemed as if 
the weary and overtasked spirit would never sink 
to repose; and for a long, long time we vainly 
prayed that sleep might bind the invalid in its silk- 
en chaits. Dr. Grey, dear old man, never left the 








reom for half an hour together, and we all watch- 
ed his anxious, troubled face as he bent over the 
poor child, with his trembling fingers upon her 
slender wrist, to catch the first faint glimmering 
Mrs. Morton, she 
was proud and dignified in her demeanor usually ; 
but now how humble and child-like had she be- 


of hope in his sorrowful eves. 


come! She would sit for whole hours upon the 
side of May’s bed, now with her low, gentle words 
trying to hush her disturbed and wandering mind, 
and now putting back the raven locks which 
streamed over the pillow, and pressing her lips to 
the white forehead of her darling. And Mr. Mor- 
ton, he seemed bowed to the very earth in his great 
grief; for May had ever been dearer to him than 
his own life-blood, and the thought of losing her 
thus in her beautiful youth was agony. 

It came at last; and oh, how every heart was 
hushed in its throbbings! how every eye grew hu- 
mid with grateful tears! Dr. Grey wiped the 
moisture from his cheeks, but a smile full of joy 
broke over his kind old face ; and Mis. Morton 
buried her face in the pillow, while her whole 
frame shook with wild emotion. It was a peace- 
ful, quiet, undisturbed slumber ; so very quiet that 
we almost feared the spirit had passed away. But 
no! though the cheeks and lips were snowy white, 
and the lovely forehead gleamed out from amid the 
profusion of jetty curls that strewed the pillow like 
a piece of marble, we could see that the breath came 
quickly but regularly from beneath the pure folds of 
muslin that covered her bosom, and a sweet smile 
would often flit over her lips, as if some bright vis- 
ion were haunting her sleep. 

The day wore away, and still she slept, as peace- 
fully, as calmly as at first. It was her only chance 
for life, the doctor said, and so they let her sleep on 
Just as the sun was sinking to rest in the gaudy 
west, and throwing his depariing glory over forest 
and hillside, Clara Day and I left the chamber with 
noiseless tread and desvended to the portico in 
front of the mansion, where we seated ourselves 
beneath the shadows of the woodbine that wound 
about the slender trellis-work. Oh, it was a lovely 
evening, so still and calm and holy, with the last 
lingering smile of day thrown so sweetly and sadly 
over the fading face of earth. No sound, not even 
the faintest murnrur, disturbed the profound still- 
ness, and we scarcely breathed as we nestled to- 
gether in that pleasant shade. At Jast, away in 
the distance came the faint rumbling of wheels, 
and nearer and nearer it came, till at length the 
stage-coach with its tired and panting horses drew 
up at Wilson’s, just opposite. The passengers 
alighted, and all but one entered the open door of 
the hotel; that one, a tall, graceful young man, 
with a hurried step and without looking to the 
right or left, came across the broad road and ap- 
proached the gate leading to the door of Mr. Me:- 
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ton’s dwelling. Clara Day uttered a low ery as 
she sprang to her feet and grasped my arm, while 
her face turned deadly pale. 

“It is Mortimer!” she exclaimed, “ it is Henry 
Mortimer; and oh, how can we tell him?” 

He was already at our side, and before our agi- 
tated, broken words of welcome had fallen upon 
his ear, the happy smile that had beamed all over 
his fine face, giving it a peculiar beauty, faded 
away, and his lips were ashy pale, as he said, in a 
husky voice— 

“ What i3 it, girls? what hashappened? Tell 
me Clara, is May”— 

He could not finish the sentence, but sank over- 
come upon the seat and covered his face in his 
hands, while his strong frame quivered with intense 
suffering and dread. 

“‘ She is better,” whispered Clara, trying to look 
cheerful, and commanding her voice by a strong 
effort ; ‘“‘ she is better, but oh! she has been very, 
very ill. She sleeps now, and Dr. Grey says this 
quiet slumber will save her life.” 

“ Thank heaven! she is better,” said Mortimer, 
and he looked up again, but the change that had 
come over his eloquent countenance. was almost 
fearful. He arose to his feet and approached the 
door, murmuring to himself— 

‘“‘T must see her ; ch! May, my own dear May, 
is it thus I find thee, after this cruel absence ?” 

Clara laid her hand gently on his arm, and 
turned him to the low seat again as she would 
have done a feeble child. 

“ Be calm, Mr. Mortimer,” she said, soothingly. 
“ May is very weak, and she needs rest ; it alone 
will save her precious life. You must not sce her 
now, but I will call her mother; let her decide. 
Oh! they will all be so glad to see you.” 

She left us, and in a few moments more Mrs. 
Morton was weeping upon the bosom of her cher- 
ished and ever-loved boy ; for Henry was the child 
of her adoption, and she had always regarded him 
with a mother’s deep love. It was a sad, yet joy- 
ful meeting, and when, a few moments after, Mr. 
Morton grasped the hand of his restored child, he 
could give him no word of welecome—his emotion 
was too powerful for words. Henry promised to 
be very calm, to govern his excited feelings, and 
so they led him to May’s sick room. His cheek 
grew even paler than before, as he bowed above 
her motionless form and gazed tenderly, lovingly, 
vet with a look almost of agony, into her strangely 
altered face, and his hands trembled as he extended 
them convulsively as if to clasp the treasure to his 
aching heart, but no groan, no audible sigh escaped 
his breast, and still she slept that calm, unbroken 
slumber. 

Mortimer did not leave the bedside of the sick 
girl that night. Through its silent watches he sat 
with one little thin, pale hand in his own, and his 
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mournful, yet hopeful eyes never left her face A 
beautiful morning dawned over the earth, and as 
its first red beams crept through the folds of the 
musiin curtains that shaded the windows of May’s 
sick room and played ever the exrpet 
tremor passed over the freime of the invalid, and 


} 
a slight 


almost before Dr. Grey could draw the drapery 
which hung about the couch between the waking 
gitl and Mortimer, the large soft eyes « pened, and 
witha faint smile and bewildered look, sweet May 
Morton gazed from one kind face to another that 
bent over her. She raised her arms to her mother’s 
bowed neck and said in her own gentle tones, 
though they were faint and low— . 

“ T have slept long, dear mother ; what has hap- 
pened, and why am I here ?” 

“ You have been very ill, darling.” replied her 
mother, kissing her pale lips ; * but you are better 
now, and we are so glad.” 

Then Dr. Grey took the little hand and sinilingly 
told her to be very quiet, that she must not talk 
now, that to-morrow she would be much better, 
and might say a litdle, but to-day she must be per- 


ll. And after taking a little nourishment, 


fectly sti 
she fell again into that sweet sleep that had already 
been such a benefit to her exhausted spirit. It was 
not till the next morning that May awoke to per- 
fect consciousness, and then her first words were 
of Mortimer. She shuddered as she thought of 
poor Forest's words, for she remembered them 


all; and when she asked, with that anxious, tender 
] 


expression ypon her pale face, if Henry had yet re-* 


turned, Dr. Grey hesitated a moment, and then told 
her very gently that he had some good tidings for 
her, but that she must promise to be quite calm and 
still. The sweet girl looked up to the kind old 
man’s face with one of her own beautiful smiles, 
as she whispered— 

“T know what it is, for 1 dreamed that Henry 
had returned; that he was sitting by my side, and, 
though he did not speak, he took my hand and 
watched long and anxiously over me. Oh! doe- 
tor, has he not come, and may I not see him? I 
will be very calm, for I feel almost well now.” 

Dear May Morton! The next moment the 
arms of Mcrtimer were about her frail form, and 
her head nestled lovingly to his bosom, while the 
tears and smiles covered her lovely face, and her 
lips trembled, but without uttering a word. 

Dear May! From that hour her recovery was 
rapid and sure. In a few days she was able to be 
lifted into her father’s carriage, and with the faith- 
ful Moitimer for an escort, to ride about the pleas- 
ant haunts they had both so often trod in child- 
hood and early youth. The heaith-glow came 
back to her white cheek, and her lips again glowed 
with their own bright carnation, while the dimples 
that belonged only to them again came and went 
wich every varying expression of her joyous face. 
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It was near the jast of October, but still warm 
and bland; for the smile of summer had hardly 
departed from the fair groves and pretty gardens 
of Mapleviile, and the gorgeous drapery of eutumn 
hung about the old woods and mountain peaks. 
The evening was very quiet, and the pale moon- 
beams crept through the fluttering leaves that still 
shaded the parlor windows of the Morton man- 
sion, while a cheerful, happy company were as- 
sembled within at the ceremony which was to join 
the fortunes of Henry Mortimer and May Morton 
for life. Very lovely was May on that pleasant 
eve, with her muslin dress and raven tresses, and 
that lovely. meek expression of her humid eyes ; 
and very proud and happy was Mortimer, as he 
clasped her little trembling hand, and gazed into 
her blushing face, his own glowing with smiles 
and eloquent in its manly beauty and hopeful ex- 


pression. Clara Day and I were bridesmaids, and 


we were almost as happy as the young bride her- 
self. We could not help whispering in May’s ear, 
just before leaving her that night, one word of the 
old sibyl in the grove, and our secret ramble 
through the forest, but she only smiled, and said 
the fortune-teller was mistaken in her case, and 
that she was very foolish to give heed to her 
words. 

Susy Claire had left quiet Mapleville for her 
city home, and Grace Buckley had gone to the 
orange groves of the South, weeks before the wed- 
ding at Mr. Morton’s, and after I had seen the 
young and lovely bride quiet and happy in her own 
fair home, I, too, quitted the pleasant: scenes of 
the rural village, though with real regret and many 
a fond and cherished memory connected with its 
valleys, its shaded paths, its slumbering lakes and 
rippling rivulets, and its wild and craggy moun- 
tain-sides. 


ILLUSIONS OF LIFE, 


BY SIDNEY DYER. 





“ T 


his world is all a fleeting show, 


+ For man’s illusion given ; 


The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 


Deceitful shine, deceitful flow— 


There’s nothing true but heaven !"’ 


Sorr and light o'er the sonl are now gliding 
Bright illusions of joys yet to be, 

While the heart in their truth all confiding, 
On the glad wings of hope mounts so free ; 

As the sun in the morn clearly beaming, 
Throws a halo of light o'er the scene, 


So the morning of life sheds a gleaming 


On the pathway of youth fresh and green. 


As the bubble that glides o’er the ocean, 
When rude winds scatter foa» o’er its crest, 

Is both born and expires in one motion 
Of the wave, and is never at rest : 

Thus how oft do our hopes seem maturing, 
Hanging golden and thick on the spray ; 


But how sadly we’ ve seen, ere securing 
. "=? 


The ripe clusters like mist fide away ! 
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Oft when hopes have been blest by enjoying 
And our toiling and sorrow seemed o'er, 
We still found but a phantom decoying 
By allurements to grieve us the more. 
E’en the brightest may shine for deceiving, 
All that’s richest will oft bring a snare, 
What seems truest may still, to our grieving, 


But more surely lead on to despair. 


All on earth is illusive and fleeting, 

Never blessing when most ’tis enjoyed ; 
Though we try to improve by repeating, 

Yet the soul is still empty when cloyed. 
But the hopes of the just all depending, 

On those treasures which Christ has in store H 
When with him up to glory ascending, 


They’il be snared by illusions no more 
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THE CHILD OF THE FOUNTAIN. 


A FANTASY. 


BY ANNA 


BLACKWELL. 


VISION FIRST. 


Tue noonday sun was glancing with gladsome 
rays through the boughs of a dense forest, that 
clothed a rugged and picturesque defile among the 
hills which form the southwestern boundary of 
mountain-girdled Hungary. Through this wild 
dell poured a shallow and rapid stream, with end- 
less babble and murmur, emptying itself into a 
small lake at the bottom of the dell. There was 
no visible outlet for the waters of this lake, yet 
did it never overflow its banks; the hottest sum- 
mer might dry up the sources of the noisy brook 
among the hil!s, but the waters of the little lake 
never failed ; fed by secret springs, and communi- 
cating by hidden channels with a distant river, the 
peaceful lake lived on its quiet and transparent 
life, feeding the many-colored flowers that nodded 
on its margin, and giving back their own fair glan- 
ces to the nightly stars. 

The strangers who chanced to visit the hamlet 
within half a league of the dell seldom penetrated 
to this secluded spot; the village maidens who, in 
merry parties, washed and bleached their house- 
hold linen beside a little stream that flowed through 
their village, would have shrunk from the thought 
of profaning this clear fountain to their rustic uses ; 
and seldom, except by the lingering footfalls or 
whispered voices of some wandering lovers, was 
the silence broken in this still retreat. 

Popular superstition had consecrated this valley 
to the freaks of the elves, and the depths of the 
fountain were sacred to the mysterious water- 
nymph Karista. But the elves were kind and lovy- 
ing in the thought of these simple villagers; and 
flowers and fiagrant leaves were cast upon the 
pure waters of the lake as a love-token for the 
veautiful and potent Karista, the especial guardian 
of loving hearts and little children. 

_ Well, as was said a few moments ago, at the 
commencement of this veritable history, the sun 
was shining brightly through the arching boughs 
that canopied the valley, as Hans Lobers, a hale 
old man from the hamlet, passed along in his peas- 
ant’s garb, with pointed silver beard, and long 





white locks escaping from under the peaked crown 
of his hat, and an iron-shod staff assisting his still 
vigorous step. 

In simple, unperverted natures, the beauty of 
earth and air finds a deep, though often an uncon- 
scious response of love and gratitude ; and as he 
passed beneath the pendant, glistening branches 
through which the wind sighed fitfully in soothing 
melodious tones, while birds sang and squirrels ran 
about blithely under the leaves, a sensation of glad 
ness nerved the old man’s frame, and looked out 
from his clear, honest grey eyes, and his feet press- 
ed the mossy turf witn added lightness. Yet Hans 
was too simple to understand his emotions, and 
was content with being happy, though he did not 
know why. 

At the margin of the pool Hans espied a large 
bag, filled with stones and lumps of earth; anda 
pile of the fairest flowers of that region lay gently 
withering on the grass beside, like little infants 
who die before the summer, and who, in leaving a 
world where they may not abide, look lovingly to- 
ward the sky whither their innocent souls are de- 
parting. 

Hans paused, an! marve'led what all this could 
mean; and, as he mused, he heard a shrill voice 
issuing from the bushes, and, looking round, he 
siw a queer little man, clothed in a block suit, be- 
spattered with mud and rent in divers places, who 
peered at him, with small, twinkling eyes, through 
a great pair of spectacles with ugly leaden rims 
The stranger was laden with stones and flowers, 
which he was about to deposit on the turf with 
those that already lay there ; and addressing Hans 
in sharp accents, jerked out with wonderful volu- 
bility, he inquired of the astonished peasant the 
name of a certain pale b'ue flower which, he as- 
sured him, he had never before met with in any 
of his travels, and which he should lay with joy 
and pride at the feet of his illustrious friend and 
patroness, the princess-margravine of Heidelberg. 

Without waiting for a reply, the little man 
launched forth into a vehement panegyric upon 
the flower, calling on Hans, in learned and scien- 
tific words of which he had never before heard the 
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<ound, to admire the sparkling blue of the finely 


shaded petals, the beauty of the pale green calyx, 
the slender staniens, the minute crimson pistils, 
and the delicate texture of leaf and stem. 

“You must know,’ continued the littl man, 
“that my illustrious ficnd and patroness, the 
princess-aaryravine, is passionately enamored of 
Howers, and will prize this new wonder beyond all 
the rest of her collection, for it must be exceeding- 
ly rare, inasinuch as T, who am called —ahem—the 
illustrious mineralogist and botanist, Doctor Stam- 
penfels, ahem, have never betore obtained a glimpse 
of this hidden beauty.” 

Hereupon Hans, who had listened to the little 
man Without testifying any great surprise at his 
discovery, or appearing so much penetrated by the 
claims of Doctor Stampenfels as that illustrious 
individual, relying upon the name of his friend 
and patroness the princess-margravine, had count- 
ed on as his certain due, quietly answered that it 
was a pity her ladyship should not see the pretty 
lower before it withered, as she could neither 
judge of its beauty, nor of the sweetness of its 
sinell. 

“ Ah, yes! it has indeed a savory and delicate 
perfume, slightly aromatic, highly odoriferous, and 
of a somewhat exhilarating quality,’ remarked 
the little doctor, smelling it for the first time ; 
‘but that is of no manner of consequence, as | 
will, learnedly, and with iny utmost force of lucid- 
ity, describe to her greatuess, the prineess-margra- 
vine, the nature of the perfume, which, however, 
is not of much importance ; and as to the beauty 
of the flower, understand, my good peasant, that a 
tHlower which has been pressed and preserved by 
the hands of, ahem! the distinguished Doctor 
Stampentels, is thereby rendered far superior to its 
wild and unhonored sisters of the woods.” 

Hans looked with quiet contempt upon the 
speaker, for though he by no means comprehended 
the learned terms of the little doctor, he intuitively 
understood that his wisdom was of a somewhat 
dubious character. 

“ The geological formations of this region,” cone 
tinued the learned man—* but, God in heaven! 
what is that?” he eried, as the wail of an infant’s 
voice broke upon the astonished ears of the listen- 
ers. ‘Come away! come away! These ac- 
cursed woods are certainly haunted !” and seizing 
the stout arm of the old man, the illustrious Doec- 
tor Stampenfels was for making off as fast as his 
little legs would carry him. 

But Hans was already moving toward the spot 
whence the cry proceeded, and _ the terrified bota- 
nist dared not loosen his grasp upon the arm of the 
hale old man; and quickly entering a cluster of 
young bushy shrubs that formed a natural and 
deep-shaded bower, they saw, extended on the 
grassy floor, a young woman, apparently not over 
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twenty years of age, dressed in the garb of a peas. 
ant, and of extreme beauty, but pale and cold in 
Clasped in her stiffened 
arms, over which were drawn the scanty folds of 


the silent sleep of death. 


her red shawl of coarse homespun woolen, lay the 
little creature whose cries had alarmed the learned 
botanist ; it appeared to be but a few weeks old, 
and seemed pining for the nourishment which it 
had no mother’s love to impart to it. 

“She is dead,’ said the old peasant, in a sol- 
emn voice, respectfully laying aside his hat, as he 
recognized the sacred presence of the dead. 

“ Well, well!” cried the little doctor, sharply, 
“what then? Come away, come away, can’t 
you? What have we to dowith her?) They will 
say we have killed her!” and he would have left 
the old man, but his fears detained him. 

Meantime Hans had stooped down, and gently 
disengaged the infant from that sad caress, then 
wrapping the child carefully in his own frock, he 
bade the trembling botanist hold it safe in his 
arms. The little man did as he was desired, but 
seated himself at some little distance from the 
corpse, upon which he turned his back, holding the 
child at arm’s length, and thinking within himself 
that it was very disagreeable to have to do with 
anything so nearly allied to the grave. 

Hans now proceeded reverently to cover the re- 
mains of the poor mother with the shawl ; and. 
seeing that her hands were white and soft as those 
of a princess, he divined that there must be some- 
thing mysterious in the garb which this delicate 
and beautiful creature had assumed. 

“Ah! mein Gott !” groaned the horrified botanist, 
“ what would my friend and patroness, the princess- 
margravine, say to such an accursed adventure ?” 

“Herr Doctor,’ returned the old man, bluntly, 
let your princess margravine, (I say it with rever- 
ence,) go to the devil; but take care of the child, 
and warm it a little in your bosom. See!” he 
added, pointing upward as he spoke, “ God giveth 
the orphan a right to kindness from old and young. 
As to the poor lady, (for she 7s a lady,) she seems 
to have neither money nor jewel, nor mark of any 
kind about her We will go back to the hamlet, 
and my Lina shall take care of the little one, and 
then I will return here with my comrades, and we 
will make a grave for the poor mother, whom God 
pity!” And taking the child from the wiry, an- 
gular arms of the great Doctor Stampenfels, the 
peasant Hans strode homeward with quickened 
step. 

“Eh, eh! what, what!” cried the illustrious 
doctor, “stay then, countryman, my honest friend! 
wait a moment while I gather up my specimens 
and my flowers, and I will accompany you and 
protect you on the way.” And, popping about 
hither and thither, the little doctor picked up his 
treasures, and trotted after Hans, (who took no 
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notice ot his generous offer,) dropping the choicest 
of them in his hurry and fright. 

When the good Hans reached his cottage, his 

jaughter Lina, a buxom lass of eighteen, came 
wmilingly to meet him ; and, seeing the little crea- 
ture whom he brought so tenderly in his arms, she 
eagerly questioned him as to its history. 

Hans communicated to her, in few words, the 
circumstances of its discovery, and, having given 
the infant into her care, went off to his neighbors, 
a party of whom speedily accompanied him to the 
wood, to perform the last act of kindness toward 
the unfortunate stranger, the little doctor also go- 
ing with them, in the hope of finding again a 
pivee of quartz that he dropped when he left the 
wood, and whose loss he eloquently deplored, as a 
prospective grief to his noble friend and patroness, 
the princess-margravine, describing, in scientific 
and long-winded periods, the circumstances under 
which they had found the chiid ; in which inci- 
dent, according to his version of the story, he had 
taken quite an active and benevolent part. 

Arrived at the spot, the party halted, and pre- 
pared for the mournful duty to which Hans had 
summoned them. But what was their amazement 
at finding no trace of the dead woman! no trace 
upon the turf, no trace among the drooping 
branches ; all was silent, still and deserted as 
sual, 

The men scratched their rough heads, and 
looked upon Hans with wondering eyes; while 
the illustrious Doctor Stampenfels, frantic with su- 
perstitious terror, set up a shrill scream, and de- 
manded of earth and heaven what would be 
thought by his friend and patroness, the princess- 
margravine, of such an incredible, unheard-of, 
improbable, and every way horrible story ? 

The testimony of the little man was useful, 
however, in one respect ; it prevented the neigh- 
bors from harboring any doubts concerning the 
truth of old Hans’s story ; for although the peas- 
ant’s charzeter for veracity stood deservedly high 
in the hamlet, it would not have been strange if, 
unsupported by other evidence, they had condemn- 
ed the story as an invention of his own, intended 
to cover some mystery, or as an illusion of his 
senses, practised upon him by some artful elf or 
wood-woman ; and this latter supposition, it must 
be said, was very generally believed by the vil- 
lagers, among whom the wonder excited by this 
strange story died not out for many weeks. 

The peasant Hans, on returning to the village, 


proffered his simple hospitality to the little doctor,. 


and the latter very willingly deposited his treas- 
ures in the deep window of the neat and well-or- 
dered kitchen ; and, having supped heartily at the 
peasant’s board, slept soundly until morning in a 
small attic chamber with snowy curtains drawn 
across the vine-covered windows ; and next morn- 
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ing, promising to come again and see how the lit- 
tle witch-child throve under the care of the kind 
Lina, and dropping mysterious hints of the grand 
things that he would cause to be done on behalf 
of the little foundiing by the generous hands of his 
friend and patroness, the princess-margravine, he 
settled his large leaden spectacles firmly upon his 
bony nose, uttered shrill thanks to his host, took 
up his bag of stones and his bundle of flowers and 
departed. 





VISION SECOND. 


Months passed on, and the vears, circling in va- 
ried costume over the path of the wood-child, led 
forward her opening life. The kind Lina dearly 
loved the little one, and with passionate fondness 
the child returned the cares and caresses of its 
loving nurse. Old Hans watched over the orphan 
with paternal solicitude, and the villagers, although 
the strange history of her entrance among them 
was not forgotten, had ceased to frame bootless 
surinises as to her parentage. 

The world had gone well with old Hans and 
his thrifty daughter. Their little farm was always 
fruitful ; their dairy was always supplied with the 
richest cream, the sweetest butter, and the mellow- 
est cheese ; their linen was the whitest and the 
softest, their homespun cloth the warmest and the 
most lasting of any in the village; and a kindly 
hospitality opened the door of their comfortable 
cottage, at all hours, to the wayfarer. 

But of late a slight cloud might have been seen 
to rest upon the tranquil, open face of the good 
Lina ; and one summer evening, while sitting 
with her father in their rose-covered porch, she 
cautiously approached the subject of her uneasi- 
ness. 

“ Dear father,” said the girl, “ hast thou noticed 
the growing beauty of our little one? (for by this 
name alone was the stranger-child hitherto desig- 
nated ;) “ she is becoming a very angel for beauty 
and goodness.” 

“Even so, my daughter,” replied the old man ; 
“but why speakest thou sadly"of what is so pleas- 
ant to our eyes and hearts ?” 

“ My father,” continued the girl, “our hearts 
have grown unto the child, and what if her strange 
mother should come back to seek her? what 
should we do when the light of our eyes had left 
us ?” 

«Tut, tut, daughter !” replied the old man, half 
angrily, (for it was a tender subject,) I tell thee 
the child’s mother is dead, dead as my staff,” 
striking his stout cudgel, as he spoke, upon the 
broad door-step ; “and as to her friends, if they 
never trouble themselves more about the little one 
than they have done hitherto, we shall see very 
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little of them, I promise thee. But where is the 
little one ?” 

“ Aye, where is she?” said Lina, sadly, “ that 
is just what I cannot tell. She slips out of my 
sight when I think [ am watching her, and I can- 
not find her for hours together. I have not seen 
her since neon.” 

“How!” cried Hans, starting from his seat ; 
“ the little one has been gone since noon, and thou 
hast not found her?” 

“This has already happened many times, my 
father, and I have sought her in vain all over the 
farm and among the neighbors, but have never 
been able to find her. After a time she comes 
back, and I feel her soft arms round my neck, and 
her sweet little lips on mine; but where she has 
been will she never tell me.” 

“Thou hast done wrong, Lina; thou shouldst 
have told me all this before, and I would have 
sought the little one. Let us go at once and seek 
her,” and the old peasant moved hastily toward the 
gate. 

But Lina touched her father’s arm, and, putting 
her finger on her lip, pointed to the bushes beside 
them, whence, radiant as a sunbeam, but as Hans 
now thought, with a strange expression in her 
flashing blue eyes, the’ little one came tripping for- 
ward, and sank lovingly on Lina’s bosoin, throw- 
ing her arms round her neck ; then gliding quickly 
from her lap, she approached the old man, and 
laid her delicate hands upon his strong knees. 
Hans passed his hands affectionately over the 
golden curls of the beautiful child, and said to her 
kindly— 

“ And where hast thou been, my little one ?”’ 

“T have been at play with the lilies, my father,” 
she answered. 

«“ And where didst thou find the lilies, my dar- 
ling ?” 

The child looked down, and a tear gathered in 
her bright eyes. 

Hans repeated his question, but the child’s dis- 
tress was so evident, that the old man, astonished 
and pained, ceased to question her, and looked at 
Lina in silent amazement. 

Just then a shrill voice was heard behind them, 
and a little old man, with crooked legs, long nose 
bedight with huge leaden spectacles, and a large 
bag hung across his arm, entered the garden and 
approached the door, and Hans, looking round, 
perceived the illustrious and courageous Doctor 
Stampenfels, of whom he had seen nothing since 
the eventful day of which you, dear reader, already 
know as much I do. 

“Ha! ha! good Hans, worthy friend,” said the 
gatherer of samples; “and how has the world 
gone with you these five years?’ Nay! nay! that 
fair child !” exclaimed the little man, peering at 
her through his ugly spectacles, while she shrank 











uneasily from his gaze, and clung more closely to 
Lina, who had risen to welcome the learned guest, 
“ that is not”— 

“ Yes, it is even so, Herr Doctor,’ said the old 
man, interrupting him. “I pray you let by-gones 
be by-gones, at least for the present. Will the 
Herr Doctor accept our humble hospitality again ?” 
And the old man ushered his guest into the well- 
ordered kitchen, which served as their ordinary 
sitting-room. 

“ Worthy people,” replied the doctor, “ my friend 
and patroness, the princess-margravine, who takes 
a deep interest in what I have related to her high- 
ness of this strange affair’— 

“ Herr Doctor!” again interposed the old man, 
“if your wisdom will please to make no present 
mention of the circumstances we wot of, you will 
greatly oblige us ;” and glancing round toward the 
child, who, on the approach of the illustrious doe- 
tor, had hidden herself behind the good Lina, he 
saw that she was gone. ‘“ The Herr Doctor,” said 
the old man, “ has frightened away our little one !” 

** But, worthy friends,” resumed the little doctor, 
as they all looked round in vain for the sunny- 
haired child, “ what mysteries are these? As I 
passed through yon woods, (and Heaven is my 
witness that I was very unwilling to venture again 
into those accursed woods; at least,’ added the 
little doctor, checking himself, “ I only wished to 
gather again a specimen of those rare blue flow- 
ers of which you forgot to give me the name,) and 
lo! I found myself by the lake, where that strange 
affair took place, and what, think you, I behe!d? 
Why, a fair child, disporting itself upon the very 
brink, singing in the wildest way words that are 
not of this land, and I trow not of any other in 
this world! She seemed to be talking to something 
under the water, and I heard a splashing and gur- 
gling, and then the child, who had on her head a 
wreath of rare lilies that I would gladly nave 
pressed for the collection of my illustricus friend 
and patroness, the princess-margravine, vanished 
from my view! I verily thought i: was all the 
work of the arch-fiend, and I caine here to rest 
myself after the fright it gaye me-—I mean after 
the state of philoscphical reverie into’ which this 
strange occurrence naturally threw my mind.” 

“But are you sure, Herr Doctor,” said Lira, 
“that what you saw, (if, indeed, it were nota 
dream, or some illusion in the mind of your wis- 
dom,) was really our little one ?” 

“Sure? aye! as sure as I am that you, my 
good girl, are ut this moment talking to one whose 
humble talents (ahem!) have placed him in the 
exalted situation of a trusted servant to her 
highness, the princess-margravine of Heidelberg. 
Dream! eh, eh! what, what! a strangely con- 
stituted mind must yours be, my good Lina !” 
The old man and his daughter exchanged trou- 
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bled giances, and Lina, having quickly set out a 
comfortable repast for the man of specimens, left 
the kitchen. 

Hans continued to muse over the little doctor's 
narrative, and remained absent-minded and sor- 
rowlul, while the mouth which abode near the re- 
gion of the leaden spectacles kept opening and 
shutting with unhesitating rapidity and precision, 
both taking in the substantial viands to which the 
alarm (we beg pardon, the philosophical excite- 
ment) of the late lake scene had by no means di- 
minished the illustrious deetor’s power of doing 
justice, and also giving out copious streams, rills 
and rivulets, of learned and beatifying words, to 
whose nature, drift, current and tendency it must 
be confessed that old Hans paid no very great heed. 
At length the old man rose, and, taking up his 
staff, was sallying from the cottage with the air of 
one about to execute a decided purpose, when he 
was met by his daughter, who, divining his pur- 
pose, said to him, shaking her head with a mourn- 
ful expression, “She is gone; I have sought her 
carefully, but I cannot find her.” 

“T will go to the wood; our little one may 
be’— 

“Oh, my father!” cried the girl, clasping her 
hands, while her eyes filled with tears, “ it cannot 
be that our little one belongs to the strange elfin 
folk yonder; no, no! it cannot be! Christ save 
us !” 

“]T will go and see with my own eyes, Lina,” 
said the old man. “ God’s will be done, but it 
would be hard if she were really what the Herr 
Doctor says he saw by the fountain.” And, sigh- 
ing heavily, the old man tuined to depart. 

“Nay, my father, J will go with thee.” said 
Lina ; and, taking her straw hat from a press, she 
prepared to accompany him; upon which the little 
doctor made sundry valiant manifestations, and 


proposed to bear them company—proposals which 
were speedily overruled by both father and daughter. 

Leaving the worshipful doctor to finish his re- 
past at leisure, they took their way, briskly but 
sadly, to the wood ; Lina’s tears flowing at inter- 
vals, as the thought came over her spirit that their 
darling might be severed from them by a mysteri- 
ous nature and destiny ; and anon, recalling their 
love for the beautiful child, and, with the logie of 
affection, assuring herself that the doctor’s story 
and her own misgivings could not be correct. 

At length they reached the elfin wood, and pass- 
ing beneath the drooping birches, emerged upon 
the open turf that bordered the flower-fringed 
lake. And there Hans and his daughter, rooted 
to the spot, as they stood under the outermost cf 
the bending trees, beheld their darling upon the 
brink of the lake, weeping bitterly, while a chaplet 
of lilies lay withering beside her on the turf. 

“Mother! mother mine! take me home !” sob- 
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bed the child. Three times was the adjuration re- 
peated, then rippling circles formed themselves 
upon the clear lake ; sad wailing music was 
heard, and a lady of wondrous beauty rose gently 
out of the water, crowned with pure white lilies. 

Hans trembled, for, in spite of an honest con- 
science, he felt his nerves somewhat shaken at 
seeing the dead woman from whose arms he had 
disengaged their darling come to life again in so 
strange a manner, and with so royal a loveliness. 
The beautiful lady seemed to float upon the water, 
and her rounded limbs glowed like silver through 
the pure element that encircled her. She looked 
mournfully at the child, who held out her arms 
and seemed to wish to come to her. After a few 
moments the lady answered the little one, in a sad 
but sweet voice—- 

* Not yet, not yet; my sceptre is stil] withered 
and bare, and thy chaplet lies fading beside thee. 
Why weepest thou?” 

“ T weep, oh my mother! because the evil son 
of earth, who withered thy sceptre and troubled 
thy reign, is come to my dwelling; he has seen 
me beside the fountain, and my chaplet has fallen 
from my brow. Sorrow has entered the hearts of 
my beloved earth-friends, and they mourn because 
I am not as one of them. When, oh my mother, 
wiil my exile end, and my true life begin? Joy- 
ful will be my labors for those who love me here ; 
joyful our meeting in the rich glad life with thee!” 

“ My little one!” said the lady, addressing the 
child by the appellation that Hans and his daugh- 
ter had involuntarily adopted, “ that foolish son of 
earth must restore to me the beautiful flower of 
which he has robbed me, and all will be well; 
clear dew from the well-spring of forgetfulness 
shall wash sorrow from the eyes of thy friends, 
until they join thee in the land where love is pe- 
rennial, and where joy dwells with love for ever. 
A short time only.” 

“Eh, eh! well, well! what now, my friends?” 
exclaimed a shri!l voice from the thicket, as the 
leaden spectacles peered out upon the lake, whence 
child, lady and lilies had all vanished together; 
“what news of the accursed wood-witch and her 
brat? Seen nothing? seen nothing? Let me tell 
you, worthy Hans, it is dangerous thus to meddle 
with what you know nothing of; a life devoted to 
the collection of these invaluable specimens,” he 
continued, shaking the bag which hung over his 
arm, “of these rare and interesting plants, which 
my illustrious friend and”— 

“ Speaking of plants, Herr Doctor,” interrupted 
Lina, “does your wisdom remember the pale blue 
flower you found here in these woods when you 
were here before ?” 

“ Do I not, indeed?” cried the little man, trium- 
phantly ; “I have treasured it as a rare prize, for, 
in all my travels, I have never seen the like. It 
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has consoled me in all my wanderings and trou- 
bles, for know, good inaiden, nothing has_prosper- 
ed with my illustrious friend and patroness, the 
princess-margravine, since I saw you, or, for that 
matter, wih ime either; and as I need some con- 
zolation amid my vexations, I desire that you, my 
good girl, will tell me the name of this rare and 
precious plant.” 

“ Your worship must first be pleased to show it 
to me,” said Lina. “I cannot say exactly what it 
is unless [ see it again.” 

“Here it is,’ c:ied the little doctor; “here is 
the rare and peerless treasure, the gem of these 


wild and accursed woods ;’ and opening a huge 
pocket-book which he produced from the interior 
recesses of the skits of his oddly-shaped coat, be- 
tween whose amp'e leaves were enclosed, like a 
harem of defunct beauties in the dark compart- 
ments of a mausoleum, a long line of the once fair 
virgins of vani-hed summers, he placed the pre- 
cious flower in her hands. 

“ Is this the only one, Herr Doctor?” asked Li- 
na, as she surveyed the long, flexile wreath from 
whose diied and flattened blossoms their former 
beauty had long sinee departed, but which, having 
been preserved with scrupulous care, was entire as 
when, in evil hour, the rash hand of the illustrious 
doctor had uneclasped its twining beauties from 
their supporting stem. 

* All, my good girl,” said the doctor, with an air 
of condescension, “ all of this rare and precious in- 
cognita,”’ (and the little man cleared his throat and 
looked at the peasant and his daughter to enjoy the 
effect of his learned discourse upon their simple 
ears,) “ which a most strange and fortunate con- 
junction of circumstances allowed to be placed in 
my unusually rich and varied collection, which 
flourishes in a perpetual spring under the geniali- 
ties of my illustrious friend and patroness, her high- 
ness the princess-margravine. And now, my good 
Hans, and you also, my best Lina. tell me, if you 
can, by what name, cognomen or appellation this 
most fortunate and distinguisted flower is usually, 
commonly, ordinarily and generally designated, de- 
nominated and spoken of, by the illiterate, simple 
and rustic inhabitants of these rural, secluded and 
sequestered (I had well nigh said accursed) envi- 
rons.” 

During this harangue Lina, the precious flowers 
in her hands, longing to profit by the opportunity, 
yet uncertain in what manner to restore the lost 
treasure to the strange water-lady, had been truly 
“at her wits’ end ;” the flowers were such as she 
had never seen, and, under pretext of learning from 
the neighbors what might be the name of the stran- 
ger-flower, she proposed that the little doctor should 
leave them in her care until she could make the 
necessary inquiries—a proposal so utterly distaste- 
ful to the mind of the collector that he sprang to- 





ward her, and would have snatched them trom ner, 
had not Hans suddenly interfered, and, pinioning 
his little wiry arms in his own vigorous grasp, 
given Lina an opportunity to run to the water, 
upon whose placid bosom she cast the flowers ; 
but alas! the tendrils had gained in strength and 
tenacity what they had lost in bloom, and as the 
wreath disappeared beneath the surface of the lake, 
an invisible power drew the bewildered Lina with 
it into the depths of the mystic fountain. Frantic 
at the loss of his daughter, and impelled also by a 
strange attraction, Hans sprang tothe brink of the 
lake, and plunged in headlong, to seek his child ; 
and oh! mirabile dictu! the little crooked-legged 
doctor, hat, wig and spectacles, drawn into the vor- 
tex, (as he ever afterward believed, by diabolical 
agency,) followed the eddying plunge, and floun- 
dered about, half dead with amazement and fright, 


‘among the dimpling rippies of the transparent foun- 
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tain, kicking, splashing, turning over and over, per- 
forming the strangest somersets, choking with the 
water that gurgled in eyes, ears, throat and nostrils, 
soused, ducked, pinched and pummeled, yet not 
sinking more than a few feet below the surface, 
diving and rising again, as though some mischiev- 
ous sprites were treating him to an aquatic edition 
of the blanket adventure of the renowned Sancho 
Panza; and at length the horrified doctor, as 
though in obedience to some impulse applied from 
below, bounded, like an odd-shaped india-rubber 
ball, from his unwilling bath, and ended his un- 
wonted hydraulic gymnastics by opening his eyes 
upon the tester of his rickety bed in an attic loft in 
the abode of his illustrious friend and patroness 
the princess-margravine, beneath the shadow of 
whose roof, (and but a very little way beneath 
it,) her distinguished hospitality permitted her 
large-nosed collector and adjunct to ensconce 
himself. 

“ What an accursed dream !” exclaimed the doc- 
tor, rubbing his sides, and applying his digits sooth- 
ingly to his perplexed and aching temples, as, hob- 
bling from his cynesure, he searched among the 
volumes of his herbarium for the one which should 
have contained the precious flower. ‘ All an illu- 
sion! and that rare and precious flower has existed 
only in my own excited imagination! Verily, 
friend Stampenfels,” continued the bewildered lit- 
tle man, soliloquizing in rueful and doubting ac- 
cents, “the best thing that thou canst do is to go 
back to thy bed, and sleep like a Chnstian.” 


VISION THIRD. 


The peasant Hans and his daughter Lina awoke 
next morning with their heads full of a marvellous 
and beautiful dream. They talked it over togeth- 
er, and wondered how it could have happened that 
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ROSALIE. 








their thoughts had journeyed so entirely in the same 
F direction. 

? Strange halls of light and melody, where happy 
beings evolved the rich harmonies of a varied and 
active life; high symbols of the wide-reaching and 
enduring links of existence that stretched away 
beneath the central deeps and beyond the stars, 
whose roots were yet intertwined among the lowly 
interests, the crude yet living forms of earth; the 
mighty results developed from small and seemingly 
insignificant causes—insignificant to those who, 
dwelling amid the actual, hoard with selfish zeal 
the withering appearances, and see not the fra- 
grant and eternal meaning within; the growing 





% uses that are born in time, among the trivialities 
. of the finite, to swell into universal beauty and un- 
; bounded joy as the ages rol]] onward, and the dark 
lees are absorbed from the rich wine which is God’s 
sparkling and daily nectar; all these, and many 
4 other things that they could only look into each 
ti other’s eyes, and remember in silent wonder and 
4 gladness, passed before their spirits. 


“Our little one is there ; she works for us, we 


meet again,” said they, musingly. 

But the vision faded from their minds, and their 
outward life went on as usual. The villagers ques- 
tioned them concerning the absence of the little 
“a one, and a strange, dreary look would come into 
their eyes, and, passing their hand over their brow, 
they would answer, “She is gone home.” More 
than this they never said, and the thought of their 
dariing was with them only in rare and distant 
moments. 
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also work in patience and quiet, and we shall soon | 


VISION FOURTH. 


Hans lived to an extreme old age, and throve in 
all his wishes; living with his daughter, who had 
married soon after the events set forth in the last 
chapter, and surrounded by her children, in a green 
decay, bright as a summer sunset, he passed from 
an active, hale and vigorous life. 

On his bed of death he whispered to the good 
house-mother, now a comely matron of sober years, 
and those who stood around remarked that a curi- 
ous smile passed over her face, which was lighted 
up with a becoming joytulness that was beautiful 
to behold. He died; and his name was fragrant 
among children and children’s children, and lilies 
always bloomed upon his grave. 

Years passed on, and the good mother stood on 
the threshold of the same mysterious portal, and 
turning with loving glance to husband and to chil- 
dren she whispered, while her countenance beamed 
again with the same radiance that they had seen 
upon it when the old man died, “ Joy, my children! 
and you, my beloved and faithful husband ! we shall 
meet again in a brighter and wider life, where our 
little one is waiting for me !” 

They thought that she spoke of her first-born, 
who had died in infancy, and in simple faith they 
believed her, and laid her without sorrow in the 
earth beside the old family patriarch, the beloved 
grandfather ; and always pure white lilies grew all 
about the mound, and the earliest and the latest 
singing-birds warbled their sweetest notes where 
the good Hans and his excellent daughter had 
been buried by their loving children. 
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SHE was a creature upon whom to gaze, 
With imageries to things of sense allied, 
Were sacrilege. The strange wild gleam that plays, 
All changefully upon the moonlit tide, 
When late from strife the evening waves subside, 
Was mirrored in her shaded eye :—so fair, 
Yet in expression so remote from pride, 
Our purest dreams of heaven were pictured there, 
In lustrous hues that time nor changes might impair. 


















Her voice, ’twas music, plaintive—oh, how sweet! 
A holier thought responded to each word ; 





It seemed some heavenly echo to repeat, 

And made a dreamer of the soul that heard ! 

Ne’er had the fountains of her heart been stirred 

By earth’s wild, scorching passions ; ne’er had sin 

Thrown round thai heart, as round a helpless bird, 

Its snare—its arts were all too weak to win,-— 
Temptation failed without—there was no guile within! 
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ROSALIE. 


JEWETT. 


But she was very pale, and on her brow 
Lingered a trace of beautiful decay, 
As if she once had happier been than now, 
Then bartered hope for pensiveness away ; 
Thus death in loveliness had marked his prey— 
Yet thus she seemed less mortal—more like heaven ' 
While o’er her features smiles at times would play, 
Soft, saddening smiles, in dreamy beauty given, 
As o’er each fading charm the soft skies smile at even 


They bore her to a land of beauty, where 

In changeless hue the flowers forever bloom ; 
Alas! too soon the hands of strangers there 
Consigned the maiden tc a stranger's tomb ! 

And where are they who mourn her early doom ? 
No trace of grief the pilgrim’s eye may see,— 
Nor fading nature lends an air of gloom, 

Where peacefully, beneath the willow tree, 








In lonely slumber rests the gentle Rosalie 
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BY JOHN 


Reaper! Did you ever have a visit from that 
dreaded functionary—that rod in pickle held in 
terrorem over the heads of the whole note-paying 
fraternity, ycleped a notary? Ido not mean to 
insult you, so don’t look so dark and dignified. I 
am serious. If no—why no, and there let the 
matter rest as far as you are concerned ; if yes, 
why yes, and so I have an auditor who can under- 
stand ine. 

As for me, I have been protested. 
Yes, | have suffered 


I say it nei- 
ther with shame nor pride. 
the notarial visitation, and am still alive to tell the 
tale. 

I was in business when the exciting event oc- 
curred, and I am still in business, and I believe as 
well off as I was then. But let me relate the cir- 
cumstance. 

When I first started in the world for myself, I 
had a few thousand dollars. In a little while I 
found myself solicited on all sides to make bills. 
I could have bought fifiy thousand dollars’ worth of 
goods as easily as to the amount of five thousand 
dollars, and the smallest sum I have named was 
about the extent of my real capital. There was 
one firm importunate above the rest, and they 
were suecessful in getting me into their debt more 
If I hap- 
pened to be passing their store, I would be called 
in, with— 

“Tere, Jones, | want to show you something. 
New goods just in; the very thing for your 


letvily than I was to any other house. 


sales.” 
Or, 
“Ah! how are you, Jones ? 
a bill to-day ?” 
They were forever importuning me to buy, and 
often tempted me to make purchases of goods that 
I really did not want. 


Can’t we sell you 


I was young and green 
then, and did not know any thing about shelves 
full of odds and ends, and piece upon piece of un- 
saleable goods, all of which had to be paid for. 


For two or three years I] managed to keep along, | 
though not so pleasantly as if I had used my credit | 


with less freedom. By that time, however, the 
wheels of my business machinery were sadly clog- 
ged. From a salesman behind my counter, I be- 


came a “ financier.” (!) 
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THE PROTEST. 


JONES, 
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During the best hours of the day, and when | 
was most wanted in the store, I was on the street 
hunting for money. It was borrow, borrow, bor- 
row, and pay, pay, pay. My thoughts were not 
directed toward the best means of making my bu- 
siness profitable, but were upon the ways and 
means of paying my notes, that were falling due 
with alarming rapidity. I was nearly all the time 
in the delectable state of mind of the individual 
who, on running against a sailor, was threatened 
with being knocked “ into the middle of next 
week.” ‘ Do it, for heaven’s sake !” he replied— 
“1 would give the world to be there.” 

On Monday morning I could see my way 
through the week no clearer than this note-haunt- 
ed sufferer. In fact, I lived a day at a time. On 
the first of each month when I looked over my 
bill b ok, and then calculated my resources, I was 
appalled. I saw nothing ahead but ruin. Still I 
floundered on, getting myself deeper and deeper 
in the mire, and rendering my final extrication 
more and more difficult. 

At last, I found that my principal creditors, who 
had sold me so freely from the first, and to whom 
nearly the half of what I owed was due, began to 
be less anxious about selling me goods. ‘They did 
not call me in as of old, when I passed, nor did 
they urge me to buy when I went to their store. 
Still they sent home what I ordered; but their 
prices, which before were the lowest in the trade, 
were now above the average rates. I noticed, 
felt, and thought I understood all this. I had been 
careful not to borrow money from that firm ; still, 
I was borrowing, somewhere, every day, and they, 
of course, knew it, and began to be a little doubt- 
ful of my stability. 

At last [ was cornered on a note of a thousand 
dollars, due this house. Besides this note, I had 
fifteen hundred dollars of borrowed money to pay. 
At nine o'clock I started forth, leaving good cus- 
tomers in the store, to whom no one could attend 
so well as myself. By twelve o’clock I was able 
to return my borrowed money, and had the prom- 
ise of a thousand dollars by half past one. Un- 
til half past one I waited, when a note came from 
the friend who had promised the loan, informing 
me, with many expressions of regret, that he had 
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THE PROTEST. 


been disappointed, and, therefore, could not accom- 
modate me. 

[lere was a dilemma, indeed. Half past one 
o'clock, and a thousand dollars to raise. But there 
was no time for regrets. I started forth, with a 
troubled heart, and not feeling very sanguine of 
success. Borrowing money is far from being 
pleasant emp'oyment, and is only endurable as a 
less evil than not.meeting your obligations. For 
that day I had thought my trials on this head 
over. But Lerred. I had again to put on my ar- 
mor of brass and go forth to meet coldness, re- 
buffs and polite denials. Alas! 1 got no more. 
Not a dollar rewarded my earnest efforts. Two 
o'clock found me utterly discouraged Then, for 
the first time, it occurred to me to go to the holders 
of the note and frankly tell them that I could not 
litt it. 

“But that will ruin your credit with them.” 

Yes, that was the rub. And then it was so 
mortifying a resource. After a short space of hur- 
ried reflection, I concluded that as I had twice as 
much credit in other quarters as it was prudent to 
use, I would ask a renewal of the note, which 
would be a great relief. It was better, certainly, 
than to suffer a protest. At the thought of a pro- 
test I shuddered, and started to see the parties to 
whom the note was due, feeling much as I sup- 
pose a culprit feels when about being arraigned for 
trial. It was twenty minutes past two when I 
called at their store. 

“T aimsorry,” I said to one of the firm, whom I 
first met, speaking in a husky, agitated voice, “to 
inform you that I shall not be able to lift my note 
that falls due to-day.” 

His brows fell instantly. 

“T had made every arrangement to meet it,” 
I continued, “and was to receive the money 
at one o'clock to-day, but was unexpectedly dis- 
appointed. I have tried, since, to raise the amount, 
but find it too late in the day.” 

The man’s brows fell sti!l lower, while hiseyes 
remained steadily fixed upon my face. 

“ T shall have to ask you to extend it for me.” 

“I don’t think we can do that,” he coldly re- 
plied. 

“ Will you consult your partners?” I said ; “ time 
presses,” 

The man bowed stiffly, his aspect about as 
pleasing as if I had robbed him, and turned away. 
I was standing near the door of the counting-room, 
inside of which were his two partners, with whom 
he had retired to confer. 

“ Jones can’t pay his note,” I heard him say, in 
tones most unpleasant to my ear. 

‘“ What !” was replied ; “ Jones ?” 

“ Yes, Jones.” 

“What does he want?” 

“ A renewal.” 
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“Nonsense! He can pay, if he fiads he must.” 

“Tt is nearly half past two,” one of them re- 
marked 

“No matter. It’s of too much importance to 
him to keep his good name. He'll tind some- 
body to help him. Threaten him with a pro- 
test. Shake that over his head, and the money’ll 
be raised.” 3 

With a Siberian aspect the man returned to me. 

“ Can’t do any thing for you,” he said. “ Sorry 
for it.” 

“ My note must lie over then,” I replied. 

“ Tt will be protested.” 

The very sound of the word went through me 
like an arrow. I felt the perspiration starting from 
every pore. But I was indignant at the same 
time, and answered as firmly as I could speak— 

“Very well ; let it be.” 

“ As you like,” he said, in the same cold tone, 
and with the same dark aspect, partly turning 
away as he spoke. 

“ But, my dear sir’ — 

“It is useless to waste words,” he remarked, 
interrupting me. ‘ You have our ultimatum.” 

As I left the store, I felt asif I had been guilty 
of some crime. I was ashamed to look even the 
clerks in the face. A feeble resolution to make 
an effort to save myself from the disgrace and dis- 
aster of a protest stirred in my mind ; but it died 
away, and I returned to my store to await the dread 
result that must follow this failure to take up my 
paper. I looked at the slow moving hand on the 
clock, and saw minute after minute go by, witha 
stoicism that surprised even myself. At last the 
stroke of the hammer fell. The die was cast. I 
would be protested! That greatest of all evils 
dreaded by a man of business. As to going home 
to dinner, that was out of the question. I could 
not have eaten a mouthful to save me. All I 
now had to do was to wait for the visit of the 
notary, from which I shrank with a nervous dread. 
Every body in the street would know him, I 
thought, and every body would see him enter my 
store and comprehend his business. 

Half past three arrived, and yet I had not been 
bearded by the dread monster, at whose very name 
thousands have trembled and do still tremble. I 
sat, awaiting him in stern silence. Four o'clock, 
and yet he had not come. Perhaps, it was sug- 
gested to me, the holders of the note had 
withdrawn it, at the last moment. Cheering 
thought! 

Just then I saw a lad enter the store, and speak 
to one of the clerks, who pointed back to where I 
sat. ‘The boy was not over fourteen, and had, I 
noticed, as he approached, a modest, rather shrink- 
ing look. 

“‘ Mr. Jones ?” he said, when he had come near 
to me. 
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“Yes,” [ replied, indifferently, scarcely wonder- 
ing what he wanted. 

* Wil! you pay this note?” he said, opening a 
piece of paper that I had not observed in his hand, 
and presenting it to me. 

My head was in a whirl for an instant, but was 
as quickly clear again. 

‘*No, my lad,” 2 replied, in a composed voice, 
“ T shall not pay it.” 

“You will not pay it?” he repeated, as if he 
had not heard me distinetly 

“ No,” I said. 

The lad bowed politely, slipped the dishonored 
note into his pocket and retired. 

I drew a long breath, leaned back in my chair 
with a sense of relief, and murmured— 

“ Not such a dreadful affair after all. 
The operation is over, and I hardly 


So Lam 
protested ! 
felt the pain. And now what next!” 

As I said this the man whose Siberian face had 
almost congealed me entered my store, and came 
hurriedly back to where I still remained sitting. 
His face was far less wintry. The fact was, I 
owed the firm fifteen thousand dollars, which was 
no joke ; and they were nearly as much alarmed, 
when they found that my note was actually under 
protest, as I was before the fact. 

“Is it possible, Mr. Jones,” he said, his voice as 
husky and tremulous as mine was when I ealled 
upon him an hour or two before, “ that you have 
suffered your note to lie over?” 

“Did I not inform you that such would be the 
case ?” | replied, with assumed sternness of voice 
and manner. 
I was not slow in recognizing the fact. 

“But what do you intend to do, Mr. Jones? 
What is the state of your affairs ?” 

“ At the proper time, I will inform you,” I an- 
swered, coldly 


The boot was on the other leg, and 


“ You have driven me into a pro- 
test, and you must stand the consequences.” 

“ Are your affairs desperate, Mr. Jones?” The 
creditor became almost imploring in his man- 
ner. 

“They will probably become so, now. Doesa 
man’s note lie over without his affairs becoming 
desperate ?” 

“ Perhaps.” 

There was a pause. I looked unflinchingly into 
the man’s face. 

“If we extend this note, and keep the matter 
quiet, what then ?” 

“Tt won't do,” I returned. ‘“ More than that 
will be required to save me.” 

My creditor looked frightened, while I main- 
tained an aspect of as much indifference and reso- 
lution as I could assume. ; 

What wiil save you?” he asked. 

I was thinking as rapidly as I could, in order 





to be prepared for striking while the iro was ho 
and that to good purpose. 

“T’ll tell you,” I replied. 

“ Well, what is it?” He looked eager and anx- 
ious. 

“My fault nas been one into which your house 
led me, that of buying too freely,” I said; “of 
using my credit injudiciously. The consequence 
is, that [am cramped severely, and am neglecting 
my legitimate business in order to run about after 
money. I owe your house more than half of the 
aggregate of my whole liabilities. Give me the 
time I ask, in order to recover myself and curtail 
my business, and I can go through.” 

“ What time do you ask ?” 

“ T owe you fifteen thousand dollars.” 

* So much ?” 

“Yes. And the whole of it falls due within 
seven months. What I propose is, to pay you five 
per cent. on the amount of my present indebted- 
ness every thirty days from this time, until the 
whole is liquidated; you to hand me a thousand 
dollars to-morrow morning to enable me to get 
my note out of bank, in order to save my credit.” 

The gentleman looked blank at the boldness of 
my proposition. 

“Ts that the best you can do?” he asked. 

«The very best. You have driven me into a 
protest, and now, the bitterness of that dreaded or- 
deal being past, I prefer making an assignment 
and having my affairs settled up, to going on in 
the old way. I will not continue in business, un- 
less I can conduct it easily and safely. I am sick 
of being on the rack. I would rather grub fora 
living.” 

I was eloquent in my tone and manner, for I 
felt what I said. 

“It shall be as you wish,” said my creditor 
“ You should not, you must not, make an assign- 
ment. Every interest will suffer in that event. 
We will send you a check for a thousand dollars 
early to-morrow morning, and, as to what has oc- 
curred, keep our own counsel.” 

I bowed, and he bowed. I was conscious of 
having risen in his estimation. Get such a man 
in your power, and his respect for you increases 
fourfold. 

My sleep was sound that night, for I was satis- 
fied that the thousand dollars would come. And 
they did come. 

After that, I was as easy as an old shoe. I was 
soon off the borrowing list. My business I con- 
tracted into a narrower and safer sphere, and real- 
ly made more profit than before. 

I have never stood in fear of notaries or protests 
since. Why should I? To me the notary proved 
a lamb rather than a lion, and my credit, instea. 
of being ruined, was saved by a protest. 
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SCRAPS FROM AUNT PATTY’S WRITING-DESK. 


‘* And there’s the lace cap, 


But there’s no lace border on it. 
And in that half-opened box 
Is the dear old lady’s bonnet. 


And those are the family portraits, 
That hang there on the wall, 


In ‘ thunder-and-lightning’ coats, 


Bag-wigs and all. 


Very old fashioned and stately, 
With swords by their side, 

For ’tis mary a Jong year now 
Since the old gentlemen died.”’ 


Wuo was Aunt Patty? And what were “ the 
Scraps?” And how came they in her wniting- 
desk? And was it rose-wood, satin-wood, box- 
wood, white-wood, zebra-wood, mahogany, ebony, 
or papier-machée ? What would you have it? 
You shall hear. Twill proceed to satisfy your cu- 
riosity as to who Aunt Patty was, and where she 
lived, first; and in time you shall know about the 
desk and its contents, and have various specimens 
of the latter. 

I was spending the summer in one of those 
beautiful villages that surround Boston, (as a gem 
is set with pearls,) and, as the season was uncom- 
monly fine, had lingered far into the autuinn, when 
I was suddenly recalled to town by a letter, writ- 
ten in the almost illegible hand of Aunt Patty Sal- 
tonstall’s maid, informing me that she had died 
suddenly the evening before. I set off immedi- 
ately, and as the carriage rolled rapidly through 
the shady lanes that led from the farm-house 
where I was boarding, to the city, my tears fell 
fast; for I had lost in Aunt Patty one of my 
truest fricnds and one who had acted a mother’s 
part toward me, having adopted me when quite a 
child, on the death of my own mother,slter favorite 
sister. 

She was, it is true, one of that much-abused 
class, old maids, who are always said to be cross 
and selfish ; yet though she had suffered many dis- 
appointments and felt many sorrows, and had been 
an invalid for years, no one had ever heard a mur- 
muring or unkind word from her lips. 

Nearly the last of an old and regpected family, 
she had a few aristocratic prejudices, a lingering 
reverence for the “ good old times,” (which, by the 
way, are thought, while passing, no better than 
any other, but only when past,) and it’ must be 

Vor. IX.—No. 2. 


Mrs. Fortescuc and her Cat. 


confessed, rather an anti-republican contempt for 
the new families that were gaining foothold in the 
fashionable circles, whose grandfathers she remein- 
bered in different stations. In vain I pleaded 
with her, that in our country education and merit 
were all that should make the difference of rank, 
and pointed out those in high places whose talenta 
had raised them from ebscurity ; Aunt Patiy wae 
“ of the same opinion still,” and met all my argu- 
ments with— 

‘Well, my dear, it may be so, and certainly in 
the cases you mention there is some truth in it; 
but,” shaking her head, “ you'll find, when you’ve 
lived as long as I have, that there's a great deal in 
tlood—blood, my dear, is thicker than water.” 
This proverb was unanswerable, and finished the 
discussion, 

One or twolsuch favorite ideas, and some 
little rules of punctilio, which the hail-fellow- 
well-met freedom of modern manners has abroga- 
ted, 1 may truly say, were Aunt Patty’s only 
failings, for a better Christian or kinder friend 
never lived. 

For many years she had been almost confined to 
her sofa ; she had parted with every one of her 
family except myself, and yet, though often alone, 
and always more or less a sufferer, her cheerful- 
ness and unvyarying interest in the world arovnd 
her were ever maintained. 

Every one who-wauted sympathy was sure to 
find it in Aunt Patty ; a bright smile and listening 
ear for those who came to tell of their happiness, 
and a tear or a word of encouragement for the 
sorrowful and desponding. Her face seemed to 
say, ‘Come ye disconsolate,” and [ used to tell 
her she was like David in the cave of Adullam ; 
for, “ every one that was in distress, and every one 
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that was in debt, and every one that was discon- 
tented, gathered themselves unto her.” 

But I loved her smiles best. Her teeth were 
still handsome, her eyes undimmed, and she smiled 
with both; not the cold, uncertain smile of the 
mouth only, to which the eyes do not answer, but 
you saw that her heart was in it. ‘The old Saxon 
word “ heartsome” exactly characterized Aunt Pat- 
ty’s smile. 

There was occasionally a little curl of her lip 
when anything imean or disgraceful was spoken of, 
and a truthful relish of the ridiculous and absurd, 
which showed that Aunt Patty might have had a 
iittle lurking satire about her, before sickness and 
sorrow had softened her heart, enlarged her char- 
There 


was still a dash of sprightliness in her delightful 


ity, and she ‘had unlearned contempt.” 


stories of the past and present, just enough to 
make them spicy and give them flavor, but not to 
make them tingling or biting. She used to say 
that wit should be like heat-lightning, flashing, but 
harming nothing, and her own was of this class. 

Aunt Patty was a chronicle and a prophet. 

She was a chronicle, for she could tell as well 
as the parish register how old every body was, and 
who their grandiathers and grandmothers were, 
and whom they married, and where they lived, 
and what business they did, and what relation they 
were to So-and-so, and how much property they 
had. 

She was a prophet, for she always knew what 
She could foretell whether 
Mr. So-and-so would “make his bow” to Miss 
This or That, and whether said lady would smile 


was coming to pass. 


on said gentleman, (love affairs being particularly; 
interesting to Aunt Patty;) what the weather 
would be, and anticipated our deepest snows and 
heaviest rains with more than almanac fidelity. 

I never entered Aunt Patty’s neat parlor, (after 
I had removed to my husband’s home,) but I was 
met with--“ Well, dear, | knew youwould be here 
to-day, so I told Betty to make up a fine fire, and 
sweep up the hearth, and mix some muffins for 
your tea, after your cold walk ;” and even when I 
informed her of my engagement and asked her con- 
sent, she slily stroked my cheek and told me she 
had foreseen it ever since Mr. Lacy had first visit- 
ed at the house, and she was not at all surprised. 

It was provoking; there was no such thing as 
telling her any news, and had she lived a hundred 
years ago she would have been burned for a witch, 
if any one had been her enemy enough to accuse 
her. But she had no enemies; secure in the good 
will she felt for every one, and sheltered “sotto 
Vosbergo de! sentirsi pura,’ she was free from the 
withering touch of ealumny. 

A great maker of pin-cushions and needle-books 
was Aunt Patty, and of those old-fashioned arti- 
cles, housewifes and reticules ; and she always had 
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one of the former, made of red morocco, with its 
store of thread and silk, for every young gentleman 
friend who was going from home, “ for men never 
know how to take care of themselves, poor things!” 
and one of the latter for every young girl of her ac- 
quaintance who was sent to boarding school, “ for 
girls are always scolded for leaving their handker- 
chiefs about, poor young creatures !” 
often with the latter gift, ‘just a pair of warm 
gloves, my dear, and don’t tell any one.” 

Occupied with these reminiscences, I found my- 
self at Aunt Patty’s door. She lived in a small, 
pleasant two-story house in a retired court. 

I had asad greeting from her maid Betsey, who, 


and there was 


with tears in her eyes, related the manner of her 
death. She said, “she felt tired yesterday after- 
noon, and would go and lie down, and perhaps get 
asleep, and I was not toJet in any one, unless you, 
ma’am ; and I thought she was having a nice nap, 
she lay so quiet, so I didn’t go in till I wanted tea, 
and I said ‘please, Miss Patty, give me the tea, 
and I looked at her, and, though there was a smile 
on her face, I see she was dead; for all the world 
like one of the leaves that fall with all their bright 
colors on’em, before they grow brown, and dry and 
wither up. And now, Miss Emily, what shall I do 
—for I loved the very shadow she cast—unless you 
will let me come and live with you?” I promised 
Betty a home with me, and then turned into the 
little parlor I loved so much. 

There were the sofa on which Aunt Patty al- 
ways reciined ; the little footsteol where I had so 
often sat by her; the family portraits on the wall; 
the card table between the windows, where I had 
so often taken a hand at her favorite game of whist ; 
her old-fashioned book-case, with its choice collec- 
tion of rare books ; the beaufet, filled with old plate 
and china; the high-backed, carved chairs, that 
would have made the fortune’of a modern uphol- 
sterer; and last, not least, the India cabinet in the 
recess by the fire, with its beautiful lackered wri- 
ting-desk, whose odd figures had been my childish 
wonder. 

My husband took possession of the keysand 
found a will in one of the drawers of the cabinet, 
by which the house and furniture were all left # 
me. On examining the writing-desk I found it 
filled with ~ in Aunt Patt#s handwriting. I 
had often suggested to her, (knowing that she 
wrote easily and well,) that it might amuse hei 
lonely hours to commit to paper some of those 
scenes in her life which she described so pleasant- 
ly. I now perceived that she had followed my 
advice ; and as many of her sketches are of peo- 
ple and things that are fast falling into forgetful- 
ness, (and can ure no one by being brought be- 
fore the world,) I thought it might not be unenter- 
taining to present to the public some of these 
“Screps from Aunt Patty’s Writing-desk.” 
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“ Her birth-star was the light of burning plains, 
Her baptism was the weight of blood that flowed 


From kindred hearts.’’ 


Dark omen will it be if the period ever comes | 


when the times of the Revolution, or the actors in 
its eventful scenes, shall not be held in lively and 
grateful remembrance by the inhabitants of this 
land. But let us not, in the tribute so justly due, 
and which we have been accustomed to render to 
the leading spirits of the Revolution, forget the 
services of those who performed a humbler but no 
less important part. What could the statesmen or 
heroes of that period have done, if they had not 
been sustained by the hearty and self-sacrificing 
In the 
breast of many a common soldier, whose name, 
perhaps, has already passed into oblivion, there 
doubtless burned as pure a flame of patriotism, as 
sincere a devotion to country, as animated any of 


co-operation of the mass of the people? 


those illustrious men whose deeds have shed an 
enduring halo around their memory. 

But there is still another class to whom this re- 
public. is greatly indebted for their sacrifices and 
sufferings in the Revolutionary struggle, and who, 
perhaps, have not received that meed of praise 
which is their due. Female fortitude was put to 
a severe test by various forms of trial, of which it 
is impossible that history should take any note. 
In proposing, therefore, to pay a brief tribute to the 
Women or tHe R¥voivtion, from whose bleeding 
hearts so large a share of*the cost of maintaining 
it was wrung, let it not: bé supposed that the theme 
has been selected for the sakeof paying an empty 
compliment te the sex. Filiat affection demands 
of us to honor the memory of those maternal an- 
cestors whose fortitude, whose counsels, whose 
prayers and whose heroism exerted so important 
an influence in animating the courage and nerv- 
ing the arms of our forefathers. 


‘Hail, woman, hail! last formed in Béen’s bowers, 
"Midst running streams and fragrant breathing flowers ; 
Thou art through light and gloom, through good and ill, 
Creator's glory, man’s chief blessing still. 

Thou calm’st our thoughts, as halcyons calm the sea ; 
Sooth’st in distress, when servile minions flee.”’ 


Campbell. 


It is difficult for us duly to estimate the influ- 
ence that was exerted indirectly by the female 
portion of the community, in leading to the decla- 
ration of independence, and in bringing to a sue- 
cessful termination the conflict in which the colo- 
nies found themselves involved with the mother 
country. So silent is this species of influence in 
its operation, so entirely removed is it from the 
range of public observation, that in no case, per- 
haps, do we sufficiently observe its mighty power 
on all the great interests of society. By the senti- 
ments they commend or disapprove, and thus aid 
in diffusing ; by the characters which they have 
the principal agency in moulding, the female sex 
are even now doing that to promote or mar the 
welfare of the state, the importance of which it 
would be difficult to overestimate. They sit at 
the loom, with the threads in their fingers, giving 
its various shades and figures to the web of human 
life. No man who notices the controlling effect 
of domestic influences upon his own character and 
opinions will pronounce this exaggeration. Such 
always has been the influence of wowan through- 
out the civilized world. And such it oBviously was 
at the most important crisis in our country’s histo- 
ry. The American Revolution waggme sudden out- 
break, dictated by pasgjon, in ae, our fathers 
found themselves unexpectedly involved ; they act- 
ed with the utmost calmness and deliberation ; 
they assumed the ground which they held before 
the world, under a deep sense of responsibility that 
it was the only ground left them by a proper re- 
gard to their honor and their rights. 

For more than twenty years the spirit of aggres- 
sion in the British Parliament had, every year, 
been growing bolder. One encroachment upon 
the chartered rights of the American colonies 
quickly followed another, until no prophet was 
needed to make it plainer, that unless the policy 
of the parent state was changed a breach must 
speedily follow. During these years the wrongs 
inflicted by England were discussed at the firesides, 
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«f thousands of American homes. Children had 
become men, old enough to bear arms and partici- 
pate in the debates of deliberative assemblies, since 
‘hey first began to listen to the story of the nation’s 
grievances, Tlow easy to imagine parents and 
children, gathered around the blazing hearth, dis- 
cussing those principles ef civil liberty that might 
be plainly deduced trom the great charier of the 


realm, in which, as colonists, they had net forti 


They were not an tenoraitt, 
They 


their rights, and kuew that they were sanetioned 


ed a single right! 
unreflecting, spirit-broken people. knew 
by the laws of Christianity, and had been formally 
guarantied by the charters under which the colo- 
nies were setiled. At first, it is not to be supposed 
that a disruption with Great Britain was contem- 
plated ; but as one stretch of power followed ano- 
ther, surprise soon changed into distrust, and dis- 
trust was not long in ripening into indignation. If 
the homes of the people had not been the nurseries 
of freemen, if patriotic mothers had not rocked the 
cradle of liberty, and daughters who had caught 
some of their fire had not sung its natal song, think 
ye that the men of ‘76 would have struggled as 
they did for independence? Let us suppose that, 
in all the domestic sanctuaries of this country. wo 
man, gentle as she is by nature, and shrinking im- 
stinctively fom the idea of bloodshed, had lifted up 
her voice to discourage every sentiment and every 
act that might possibly tend toa rupture with Great 
Britain ; 
by which = the 


ean it be belheved that the deeds of valor 


declaration of independence was 
brought to so successful an issue would ever have 
been performed)? Who can trace the influéenee of 
the mother of Washington in forming that charae- 
ter for greatness, whether as a commander ora 
statesman, Which so eminently fitted him for the 


great work which Providence assigned him in 


shaping the destiny of his country?) And who ean 
measure the influence of other patriotic matrons in 
training up their sons to be the worthy associates 
of this great man in the cabinet and in the field 2? 
But let us not infer that the influence of the 
women of the Révolution was merely indirect or 
negative in its character. I hesitate not to de- 
clare the conviction that there were men who 
acted a pitriotic part in the times of the Revolu- 
tion, who wou'd have pursued a very different 
course if they had been encouraged to it by their 
wives and mothers. I say this because I know 
the potency of that sceptre which woman sways 
over the circle of which she has been crowned the 
queen, and where, by not seeming to rule, she 
governs with none to question her prerogative. 
1 look back to that period when gloomy and 
t'veatening clouds hung over the infant colonies, 
and methinks T see a husband or a son who, 
clearly perceiving the danger to be incurred from 
resistanee to foreign tyranny, vacillates whether 
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to identify himself with the friends of liberty, or to 
look for safety in opposition to their cause. Fe- 
male influence decides the question ; he hesitates 
no longer, but resolves to strike with his country- 
men for liberty and independence. The tfeachery 
of Arnold, who had been one of the most active 
and bravest of the American generals, is with 


‘good reason attributed, in no small degree, to his 


marriage with a woman whose family was attach- 
British 
admired by the British officers when they were 
quartered in Philadelphia, and had been made by 
them the heroine of the mock tournament got up 
in honor of Sir Willian Howe ; and she kept up 
a correspondence with Major Andre after her mar- 
riage with Arnold. If woman can make men 
false to their country, who will deny that her in- 
fluence, when rightly directed, can make them 
true and inspire them with a loftier patriotism ? 
The wives of our Revolutionary forefathers, by 


ed to the interests. She had been much 


their patient endurance of the privations incident 
to a belligerent state, proved efficient supporters 
of the cause of liberty. It is alinost impossible for 
us, at this day, to imagine the extent and trying 
nature of these privatious ; but were it possible to 
depict them, the account would probably be incre- 
dible ; they, however, indulged in no weak com- 
plaints to dishearten their p:otectors, who were 
called to face danger and death on the battle-field. 
Mothers, surrounded with groups of helpless chil- 
dren—grey-headed parents, bending under thé in- 
firmities ot years, in a sparsely inhabited coun- 
try, surrounded with forests where still roamed 
savage beasts and more savage men—cheerfully 
consented to part with their husbunds and sons, 
that they might obey their country’s call ; and to 
endure the separation for weary months and years, 
uncertain whether beloved friends would 
ever return to them, or the tidings that the soil 
which they defended had been drenched with their 
blood. But they indulged in no vain regrets for 
the past ; and although they well understood the 


these 


obstacles in the way of an immediate return to 
peace, they uttered no expression of fear for the 
future. They bade farewell to domestic felicity 
for a season, and looked forward to nothing but 
sacrifices as the result of the impending contest. 

“In case of danger from the invading foe, fly to 
the woods with the children,” were the words 
which a well-known patriot sent back to his wife, 
from whom the voice of public duty had separated 
him. 

It is also a well-known fact that in all parts of 
the colonies there were associations, composed of 
ladies of the most respectable character and bred 
in refinement, who were pledged to forego foreign 
luxuries, and to card, spin and weave their own 
clothing.* These “ Daughters of Liberty,” as they 


* Memoir of Mrs. Adams, p. 19. 
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were styled, were not ashamed to wear garments 
of wool and flax, spun and woven with their own 
hands; they cheerfully gave up sugar. coffee, and 
even that favorite beverage, tea, in opposition to 
the oppressive measures of the British ministry, 
and because the circumstances of their country 
furnished an occasion for all their industry and 
economy. 

“ As for me,” wrote a lady whose husband was 
at that time a member of the Continental Con- 
gress, “I will seek wool and flax, and work wil- 
lingly with my own hands; and indeed there is 
occasion for all our industry and economy.” 

It is impossible for us to furm an idea of the 
difficulty of obtaining some of the most common 
and necessary articles of life during the war ; but 
they were not dependant on commerce for “* whor- 
tleberries and milk.” Even pins, so indispensable 
in a lady’s toilet, could not be obtained in the most 
populous parts of the country. 

* You can hardly imagine,” wrote the wife* of 
a gentleman who was afterward President of the 
United States, “ how mich we want many com- 
mon small articles, which are not manufactured 
among ourselves ; not one pin to be purchased for 
love or money. I wish you would convey me a 
thousand by any friend travelling this way. * * 
* * * * * QO, that peace would once more 
extend her olive branch !” 

But notwithstanding privations such as these, 
many were the appeals made to the sympathizing 
heart of woman ; nor (I need hardly to add) were 
they made in vain. The sick and wounded sol- 
dier found in her a friend. When recruits were 
hastening, in consequence of some fresh alarm, to 
the scene of danger, their houses were open to 
give them a lodging or a meal ; and they offered 
anasyluin for a day or a week to the tired refugee. 

“You can hardly imagine,” said one of these 
patriotic women, “ how we live; yet 


*To the houseless child of want 
Our doors are open still ; 
And though our portions are but scant, 
We give them with good will.’ ’’ 


When the wife of General Weodhull, whose 
inhuman treatment at the hands of his captors is 
familiar to all readers of our Revolutionary his- 
tory, reached her husband, she found him dying ; 
but she proved an angel of mercy to other sick 
and starving American prisoners. The wagon- 
load of bread, crackers, hams and butter,t which 
she brought with her, she distributed for their 
relief. Ah! could the walls of the old sugar 
house, and other prisons in which American sol- 
diers were incarcerated, and where they endured 
atrocities that would have disgraced a savage foe, 


* Mrs. Adams’s Letters, p. 27. 
* Revol. Incidents of Queen's Co. by H. Onderdonk, Jr. 
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speak out, they would tell that almost the only 
wlevintion which these martyrs to freedom’s holy 
cause ever knew, came from the hand of sympa- 
thizing, in.repid woman. 

Bat the scenes of the Revolution call us to con- 
template woman not only as an angel of merey 
or as merely suffering privations incident to a state 
of war; they present her to our view as a painful 
sufferer from alarms of war, and as pouring out 
her blood as a willing libation to be offered in 
sacrifice upon the same altar with those streams 
that flowed from the bosoms of her slaughtered 
countrymen. The din of war often reached her 
in domestic retirement, and sent a thrill of anguish 
through her heart. Reed the words of Mrs 
Adams, wife of the second President, which she 
addressed to her husband just after the memovsable 
battle of Bunner Hill. 

“The day—perhaps the decisive day—is come, 
My burst- 


I have just 


on Which the fate of America depends 
ing heart must find vent at my pen 

heard that our dear friend, Dr. Warren, is no 
more, but fell gloriously fighting for his country, 
saying, “ better to die honorably in the field than 
be ignominiously hung upon the gallows.” * * 
The battle 
began upon our intrenchments upon Bunker's Hill, 


* * Charlestown is laid in ashes 


Saturday morning, about three o'clock, and has 
not ceased yet ; and it is now three o'clock, Sab- 
bath afternoon, It is expected they will come out 
over the Neck to-night, and a dreadful battle must 
ensue. Almighty God, cover the heads of our 
countrymen, and be a shield to our dear friends! 
How many have fallen we know not. The con- 
stant roar of the cannon is so distressing that we 
I shall tarry here till 


it is thought unsafe by my friends, and then I have 


‘cannot eat, drink or sleep 


Again, after another 
‘My hand and heart 
still tremble at this domestic fury and fierce civil 
strife. * * * * J feel for the unhappy 
wretches who know not where to fly for safety. 


secured myself a retreat.”* 
engagement, she writes: 


I feel still more for my bleeding countrymen, who 
are hazarding their lives and their limbs. A 
most terrible and incessant cannonade from half 
after eight till six this morning.” t 

As the roar of cannon went booming over our 
hills, there were thousands of females who felt— 
felt just as keenly. At every report they knew 
not but that some friend, bound to them by the 
tenderest ties, was weltering in his gore, 

‘* Et trepida matres pressere ad pectora natos,’’{ 

while their hearts joined in the prayer, Almighty 
God, cover the heads of our countrymen, and be 


a shield to our dear friends! The incense of 
that prayer ascended higher than the roar of artil- 


* Letters, p. 39. 
t Virg., Ain. vu. 518, 


t Idem, p. 92. 
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lery, or the sulphurous cloud that darkened the 
atmosphere. 

But the gentler sex not only listened’ to the 
remote din of battles; they shared in all the hor- 
rors of war. Their blood is mingled with the soil 
which they helped to make free. Genius has 
made us too well acquainted with the history of 
“fair Wyoming,” to require a description of the 
fearful tragedy of which it was the theatre. Situa- 
ted on one of the loveliest rivers of the world, it 
richly merited the description of a late English 
poet— 

“The loveliest land of all 


That see the Atlantic wave their morn restore.’’ 


It was in the summer of 1778 that the massacre 
took place. Women and 
and barracks, and 
‘©The shrieks of 
above even the howls of the savages who perform- 


children were shut up 
the 


agony, 


in houses whole burnt 


together. which rose 
ed this unheard-of atrocity, were enough to have 
* Of the 


woo Is, 


pierced any thing but hearts of stone.” 
wornen and children who eseaped into the 
some perished with famine and some with fear. 
Mothers, wita tender infants in their arms, were 
The few that. sti 


fell into the hands of the enemy, and were subjected 


found dead. ll survived mostly 


to the torture they had vainly endeavored to 


escape.”* The savage foe made such slaughter 
over the whole district of Wyoming, till indeed 
nothing, in the words of Campell, but 


= ? 


“The wild flower on her ruined wall 


And roofless homes might sad remembrance bring’’ 


of the calamities that befel that beautiful region. 
In the 
destroyed by the same ruthless enemies—the In- 
While the 


young lady, distinguished alike for 


fall of the same year Cherry Valley was 
dians and the Tories. massacre was 
goings On, & 
ler beauty, her accomplishments and her virtues, 
rushed out of the house and fled to a pile of wood 
on the premises, and endeavored to conceal her- 
self. “ She was pursued and arrested by an 
Indian, who, with perfeet composure, wiped and 
sheathed his dripping knife and took his tomahawk 
from his girdle. The maiden, who understood 
somewhat of the Indian language, implored for 
mercy. But in vain; the savage planted his 
hatchet deep into her temp!e.”t 

But woman can be a true heroine; and such 
she was in that war which established our inde- 
pendence. The pages of our Revolutionary his- 
tory, although I believe that full justice remains to 
be done to the wemen of that stormy period, 
record some instances of a sublime and heroic 
devotion to country. 

When Nathaniel Greene of Rhode Island, who 


became an officer in skill and prudence second 


* B. B. Thacher’s Rev. p. 116. 
t Dunlap’s Hist. of N. Y. p 153. 
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only to Washington, was about to join the army, 
his parents, who belonged to the Society of Friends, 
whose religious opinions are known to be incom- 
patible with war, endeavored to dissuade him from 
his resolution ; but finding their persuasions inef- 
fectual, the venerable mother, addressing her son, 
said, 

“ Nathaniel, if thou art determined to fight, | 
charge thee not to return with a wound in thy 
back.” 

A Spartan mother, when she presented a shiel: 
to her son, said, “ Bring it back as a victor, or 
let it become your bier.” Spartan women, after 
a battle, repaired to the field, and might be seen 


” 


turning over the bodies of the slain; and the rites 
of honorable burial were denied to all, even though 
they might have been their own children, if found 
wounded in the back. 

The battle of Monmouth afforded a remarkable 
instance of female patriotism and bravery. It was 
a fearful day ; every inch of ground was contested 
Amid the thunder oi 
artillery and the shouts of the two armies, ranks 
of men went down Ifke grass before the mower 
It was important that his 
A call 
was made ; but who would take the post of dan- 
Who would stand in the raking fire of the 


with a desperate valor. 


A gunner was killed. 
place should be immediately supplied. 


over ? 
enemy? Many a strong heart might have quailed 
The wife of the fallen soldier, who had followed 
his fortunes to the camp, advanced and took his 
station. According to the testimony of eye-wit- 
nesses the gun was well managed and did good 
execution ; and after the engagement was ove) 
General Washington expressed his grateful sense 
of the gallant conduct of this heroine.* 

Fort Motte, in South Carolina, was a new and 
spacious house, belonging to a lady of that name 
which had been taken possession of by a detach- 
ment of the British forces and surrounded with a 
The 
lady had been expelled from her mansion and re- 
sided in an old farm-house on a neighboring hill 


deep trench, and a strong and lofty parapet. 


[Ter deceased husband had been a firm friend o: 
his oppressed country, and her daughter was the 
wife of Major Pinckney, who had fought and bled 
for his country, and was at that time a prisone: 
with the enemy. 

Gen. Marion and Col. Lee moved against this 
fort, completely invested it, and summoned the 
garrison to surrender. This the commandant re- 
fused ; and, as Lord Rawdon was rapidly approach- 
ing for the relief of the besieged party, the utinos 
expedition was called for. Burning the house mus' 
force their surrender. But the execution of this 
measure was peculiarly disagreeable to the gallan' 
Lee and Marion. Lee had been politely pressed 
by the patriotic owner to make her house his pri- 


* Hist. of Scoharie Co. p. 285. 
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vate quarters, so that he and most of the officers 
of his corps had daily enjoyed the elegant hospi- 
pitality of her board. She had also made herself 
useful among the soldiery, by personally visiting 
and nursing the wounded and the sick in the kind- 
est manner. When, therefore, the proposed mea- 
sure of burning her elegant mansion had been re- 
luctantly adopted, it became necessary for Lee to 
inform the lady what the necessity of war required. 
Great was the amazement of the embarrassed offi- 
cer, when the noble lady answered with a smile 
that she was gratified by the opportunity of con- 
tributing to the good of her country, and should 
view the approaching scene with delight. She 
even furnished Col. Lee with bows and arrows for 
shooting missive combustible matter upon the roof 
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of her own mansion ; and after it was consumed 
and the garrison had surrendered, she invited the 
captors to a sumptuous dinner, at which the Brit- 


"hy 


ish officers were also present. This was conduct 


well worthy of a Roman matron in Rome's best 
days.* 

Such were the heroines of ‘76; such the part 
they bore in laying the foundations of American 
liberty ; and from their bleeding hearts was wrung 
rare of the 


a large s} cost of erecting the fair super- 


structure. May they never lack worthy descend- 
ants—daughters who shall teach their sons to love 
their country, and never brook tyranny or usurpa- 


tion from any quarter. 


* Thacher’s Tales of Rev. pp. 175, seq 
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BY MRS. ANNA SALTUS. 

A MoTuer watched her dying child, On, on in sweet discourse they nse, 

Till anguish found respite in sleep, Till blazing on their joyful sight, 
Then visions fair her fears beguiled, | Appear the walls of paradise, 

And pity bade her cease to weep. Inlaid with gems of precious light. 
Peace clasped the child, and no lament The gates unfold, hosannas ring, 

Arrests his sou! from passing free, While cherubs hail the welcome band, 
While sorrow wove a cypress tent, (Salvation by our God and King) 

Upheld by rigid destiny. | When lo! before His throne they stand. 

| 

Angels in robes of lucid white | Here fancy may no longer dwell, 

Enter the tent so newly risen, Imagination’s wings must fall, 
Upon the child’s pale face to write Nor mortal inspiration tell, 

The purpose of their blessed mission. The story of the Lord of all. 
A cross was on his brow impregged, Mother, look up, a happy home 

or) 


The cresi of angels, marked ‘ for thee 
A passport to eternal rest, 


Signed by our Lord on Calvary. 


Masic in which her spirit laved, 
Swelled on the air in silvery tone, 


While voices sang, ‘ From evil saved, 


| 
| 


Rise from thy clay, beloved one.’ 
The angels bear the chosen soul, 
Invisible through boundless spa&, 


O’er radiant spheres to man unknown, 


Rolling in harmony and grace. 


Christ offers without price to thee, 
In His bright realms of love to roam, 


Adorned with immortality. 





The mother wakes and praise revealed 
Her mingled feelings when she found 
The child in death’s embraces sealed, 
Whom angels had so lately crowned. 
Submission over grief prevailed, 
And hymns of gratitude have risen, 
T hat one her tenderness bewailed, 


Walked in the golden streets of heaven. 






















LOOK AT T’7OTHER SIDE. 


BY 


HENRY G 


LEE. 





“T pon’ like him at all,” said Mr. Jones.” 

“Nor I,” replied Mrs. Mayberry. 

“ Take him for better or worse,” added Mr. Lee, 
“and I think he is the strangest and most incon- 
sistent man I ever saw.” 

“He is 


Inconsistencies may be 


“ Tneonsistent!” resumed Mr. Jones. 
worse than inconsistent. 
pardoned as constitutional defects and peculiarities 
of character. But he is worse than inconsistent, 
as I said.” 

“Yes, that he is,” chimed in Mrs. Mayberry. 
“ What do you think I heard of him last week ?” 

“ What?” 

“ Yes, what did you hear?” 

“ You know Mr. Barker?” 

“Yes.” 

“There isn’t a more gentlemanly man living 
than Mr. Barker.” 

* Well, what of him?” 


” 


“Tle was in Mr. Monto’s store one day last | 


week, and happened to say something that dis- 
pleased the litthke man, when he fired up and in- 
sulted him most grossly.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Yes. Mr. Barker told me himself. 
he was never more hurt in his life.” 


He said 


‘He left the store, of course.” 

“Oh, ves. He turned on his heel and walked 
out, and says he will never darken the door of 
Monto’s store again.” 

* He'd be a fool if he did. 
habit of insulting people which Monto has. I 


It is too bad, this 


know several persons who are hot as fire against 
him.” 

“Tf there were nothing worse about him than 
His 
conduct toward the young man he raised was un- 
pardonable.” 

* What was that? 
marked Mr. Lee. 


‘He had a young man whom he had raised 


that,” satrd Mr. Jones, “I would be glad. 


’ 


I never heard about it,” re- 


from a lad, and who, it is said, was always faith- 
Toward the last he became 
If Monto 
had been patient and forbearing toward him the 


ful to his interests. 
wild, having fallen into bad company. 


young man might have been reclaimed from his | 
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error; but his irascibility and impatience with 
every thing that did not go by square and rule 
caused him to deal harshly with faults that needed 
a milder corrective. The young man, of course, 
At last he got himself into a diffi- 
Bail was demanded for 


grew worse. 
culty and was arrested. 
his appearance to stand a trial for misconduct and 
breach of law. Monto was sent for to go his bail ; 
bat he heartlessly refused, and the poor fellow was 
thrown-into prison, where he lay four months, and 
was then, after a trial, dismissed with a reprimand 
from the court. Feeling himself disgraced by con- 
finement in a jail, he enlisted in the army as soon 
as he got free, and has gone off to the Indian 
Isn’t it melancholy?) The 
His 


country in the West. 
ruin of that young man lies at Monto’s door. 
blood is on the skirts of his garments !” 

“Dreadful to think of! Isn’t it?” said Mrs. 
Mayberry. ‘‘ Just imagine my son or your son 
thus craelly dealt by. A fiend in human shape 
couldn't have done more.” 

“It ‘ll come back upon him one of these days, 
I believe, in retribution. No man can do such 
things with impunity,’ added Mr. Lee. “ Mark 
my words for it—Monto will repent of this, as 
well as a good many other acts of his life, before 
he dies.” 

“He’s the meanest man I ever saw,” said Mr. 
Jones. ‘I don’t believe he ever gave a dollar for 
charitable purposes in his life.” 

“You may possibly err, there,’ remarked a 
fourth in the congpany who had not before spoken. 

“| should like to see the man, Mr. Berry, who 
can point to a benevolent act of Monto’s,” return- 
ed Mr. Jones, ina decided voice. 

“Perhaps,” said Mr. Berry, “if we were as 
willing to look at the other side of men’s charac- 
ters, we should not entertain the poor opinion of 
them we do. If we were to look as closely at the 
good as we do at the bad, we might find, perhaps, 
as much to praise as we do to blame. When I 
was a boy | had a penny given to me, and 
was about buying a large, seemingly fine apple, 
when my brother said in a warning voice, ‘ Look 
at vother side.’ I did look, and found it rotten. 
When I became a man I remembered the lesson, 
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and determined that I would not be deceived by 
fair appearances of character, but would be care- 
ful to look at other side for blemishes. Heaven 
knows I saw enough of these, even in the best, 
to sicken me with mankind. A few years passed 
and I was glad to change my habit of observation. 
[ began to look at the other and brighter side. 
The result surprised and pleased me. I found 
nore good in men than I had supposed. Even in 
the worst there were some redeeming qualities. 
« You will find few in Monto,” said Mr. Lee. | 
«Do you see that man on the other side of the | 
street?” asked Mr. Berry. 
“Who? Miller?” 
“Yes; that’s the one I mean. [I'll call him 
over, if you have no objection, and ask him a 


question or two. I think he can say something 


bearing on the subject of our present discourse.” 

The man was ealled to, and he came over and 
entered the store of Mr. Jones, where the conver- 
sation hippened to occur. 

“Good morning, Miller! How are you to- 
day ?” suid Mr. Berry. 

“(Good morning! You've quite a party here. 
All friends, I see.” 

“We seem to have met by one of those happy 
accidents that sometimes occur. How are you 
getting along now, Miller? You've been through 
some pretty tight places, I believe.” 

‘Yes; and, thank God! I am through them 
with a whole skin.” 

“ Cause for congratulation, certainly. We meet 
with some hard rubs in our journey through life.” 

“Indeed we do. Adverse circumstances try us 
severely and try our friends also. It has been so 
I thought I had a good many friends, 
until trouble came, but, as you know, there were 


few to stand by me when I most needed support.” 


in my ease. 


“But you met with friends.” 

“ Yes, friends in need, who are friends indeed.” 

“ And they were among those who had made 
no professions, and upon whom you did not feel 
that you had any claims?” 

“Exactly so, This was particularly the case in 
Through losses, mistakes, and from 
errors on account of which I do not attempt to 
excuse mysel , my business became embarrassed. 
What little real estate I had was thrown into mar- 
ket and sacrificed, but this did not meet my neces- 
sities. In the hope of weathering the storm, I re- 
moved from the handsome store I occupied into 
one at half the rent, reduced all expenses both in 
my business and family, but still I was not able, 
Without the most untiring exertions, to meet my 
payments. More than half my time I was on the 
street, engaged in temporary expedients to raise 
I was harassed to death, and in daily 
dread of failure. 
affairs, I tried to get some permanent assistance 


one instance. 





money. 
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from triends who were able enough io afford it 


, 
and who knew me well. But they were all afraid 
to risk any thing. 

“One day I had been out from nine o'clock un- 
til two, using my best efforts to obtain sufficient 
I had a thousand dol- 
lars to pay, and could only, thus far, raise five hun- 
dred. Every where that I could think of going I 
went, but no one would help me through my diffi- 
culty. Dispirited and alarmed at the perilous po- 
sition of my affairs, I returned to my store, in or- 


money to meet my notes. 


der to sit down and reflect for a few minutes. I 
thought over all my business acquaintance, but there 
were none, upon whom I had not already called, 
that I felt free to ask for the loan of 
Things seemed desperate. 


money. 
Something must be 
done, or I would be ruined. Already the finger 
of time was past the mark of two. In less than 
an hour my paper would be dishonored, unless | 
could in some way command the sum of five hun- 


dred dollars. 


stupid. 


I thought, and thought, until I felt 
I had never liked 


I had some little 


At last a man whom 
much came up before my mind. 


| acquaintance with him, and knew, or supposed, 








| 
} 
| 
In this unhappy posture of my | 
} 


that he had money. The idea of going to him | 
would not at first entertain. 


perate. 


But things were des- 
At last I started up, determined to see 
this man. 

‘«« He can but refuse me, 
self. 

“<Tt is past two o'clock, said I, abruptly, as I 


’ 


I murmured to my- 


met him standing at his counter, ‘and I am still 
five hundred dollars short. Can you lend me that 
sum for a few days ? 

“T expected him to say ‘ no.’ 
surprise then to hear him reply— 
“*T can, and with pleasure.’ 

‘*T could hardly believe my ears, But, by the 
assistance of my eyes, when he put a check for the 
amount I had asked for into my hands, | was 
I don’t know 


What was my 


fully assured that he was in earnest. 
that I ever stopped to thank him, so overjoyed was 
I at such unexpected and cheerfully tendered re- 
lief. Three or four days afterward I took him 
the money he had loaned me. 

“« Keep it longer, if you desire to do so. 
no present use for it,’ he said. 

“T hardly knew whether to take him at his 
word or not. 

“<Tf you can spare it as well as not it will be 
an accommodation. My payments are heavy in 
the next ten days,’ I replied. 

«« Retain the use of it and welcome,’ he said, 
kindly. After a pause he inquired how I was 
getting along, and did it with so much sincerity 
that I was tempted to state frankly the position of 
my affairs, and did so. He listened with a good 
deal of interest, and afterward asked many ques- 
tions as to the nature and profits of my business. 


I have 


But necessity is an eloquent pleader. 
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I concealed nothing from him in favor or against 
myself as a business man. 

“* You must be sustamed, Mr. Miller, he said. 
‘IT have a few thousand dollars uninvested that I 
will keep free for six months or so. As far as 
you need assistance in meeting your payments I| 
will afford it. Pay no more exorbitant interests ; 
waste ro more time in running about after money ; 
but put all your thoughts and energies down to 
your business, and twelve months trom to-day will 
see you freed from all embarrassments.’ 

« And he was right.” 

“He was certainly a noble fellow,” said Mr. 
Jones. ‘“ Pity there were not more like him.” 

“ That it is,” remarked Mrs. Mayberry. “ He 
belongs to another grade of beings than your 
Montos.”’ 

“Who?” Miller spoke quickly. 

“ We were talking of Monto when I called 
you,’ said Mr. Berry. “ Our friends here have a 
very poor opinion of him.” 

“Of Mr. Monto? Why itis of him that I just 
now spoke.” 

“ Of Monto !” ejaculated Lee. 

“ Certainly. 
friended me.” 

“ Impossible !” exclaimed Mrs. Mayberry. 

* Not at all, for it is true. I never was more 
mistaken ii any one in my life than in Mr. 
Monto. He has his faults and defects of char- 
acter as ali men have. He is irascible and 
impatient, and makes thereby a great many ene- 
mies ” 

‘He was certainly kigd to you, Mr. Miller,” 
said Mrs. Mayberry. “ But still, I don’t believe 
in him. Look at the way he treated that poor 
young man whom he raised from a boy. That 
stamps his character. That shows him to be crue! 
and vindictive.” 

“There is another side to that story, without 
doubt,” remarked Mr. Berry. 

« That there is,” said Miller ; “ and suppose we 
look at it. Monto knew that young man much 
better than you or I, or any of us. He had 
borne with his irregular habits and evil conduct 
for years as well as a man of his peculiar tempera- 
ment could bear with them. 

“A precious kind of forbearance it was, no 
doubt. It isn’t in him to bear with any one,” 
broke in Mr. Jones. 

“ Will you censure a man for what he can’t 
help ?” asked Mr. Miller. 

“1 don’t know that we ought to,” was replied. 


* 
He it was who so generously be- 
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“Tt is clear that we ought not, for to do so 
would be for us to ask of him an impossibility and 
censure him for not performing it. Mr. Monto is 
a man, as we all know, of exceedingly impatient 
temper. Keep that in view. He takes this boy 
when quite young and educates him, as well as 
teaches him his business. 
abuses the confidence reposed in him by his bene- 


Before he is of age he 


factor, neglects his business, associates with vicious 
companions, and purloins his money. Still Monto 
bears with him in the hope that he will change. 
But he grows worse and worse; and at length, 
after a long series of peculations at home, gets into 
a difficulty and is sent to jail to await the judg- 
ment of the law in his case. I happened to be in 
Mr. Monto’s store when he was sent for to bail 
the young man out. 

“*No! he said firmly to the messenger, ‘he is 
much better in prison than out.’ 

“The man went away, and Monto, turning to 
me, said : 

“« That, Mr. Miller, is the most painful thing 
I have done in my whole life. But to have acted 
otherwise would have been wrong. Kind ad- 
monition, stern reproof, angry expostulation, all 
have failed with this young man, in whom [ can- 
not help feeling a strong interest. I will now 
leave him to the consequences of his own acts, and 
to the, I hope, salutary results of his own reflec- 
tions. If these fail to reform him there is no hope.’ 
This was the spirit in which it was done. He 
did not attend court when the trial came on, but 
he had a messenger there who kept him constantly 
advised of the proceedings. The acquittal gave 
him great pleasure, and he expected the young 


_man would return to him, changed and penitent. 


He was, alas! grievously mistaken. The enlist- 
ment hurt him exceedingly. I could perceive that 
his voice was unsteady when he spoke of it. If 
he erred in his conduct it was an error of judg- 
ment. He meant to do good. But I do not 
believe he erred. In my opinion the young man 
is fit only for the grade he now occupies, and he is 
better off where he is.” 

“There is good in every one,” said Mr. Berry, 
when Miller ceased speaking ; “ and we will find 
it if we look at the other side.” 

The censurers of Monto approved the words by 
a marked and half mortified silence. 

Yes, there is good in every one; there is ano- 
ther side. Let us look for it rather than for what 
is evil, and we will think better of mankind than 
we do. 
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THE SOLITARY. 





BY MISS LOUISE OLIVIA HUNTER. 





*“T bear beneath this altered brow, 
The ashes of a thousand dreams !’’ 


You ask me why from man I dwell apart, 
Wishing all mortal intercourse to flee ; 

If never throbbed my cold and careless heart 
At fond affection’s thrilling melody ? 

Wouldst learn why to these solitudes [’ve flown, 


To seek communion with my soul—alone ? 


Mine is a story dark, of broken trust, 
Of friendship faithless when relied on most, 

Of true love, wild and fervent, ‘‘ poured on dust,”’ 
Eternal anguish to my soul the cost ! 

Wouldst hear it? But remember at the tale 


Your heart will sadden and your cheek grow fale! 


I was a dreamer from mine earliest youth ; 
To wander forth and muse [ loved too well, 
Peopling my way with forms of light and truth, 
And weaving visions by each fount and dell ; 
And where young fancy’s rarest seedlings fell, 


Deep feeling cast around her magic spell. 


So when at last across my path there stole, 
In radiant ioveliness of form and face, 
A being, one whose glorious dower, a soul, 
Beneath each word and glance I loved to trace, 
What wonder if in worship at that shrine 


I seemed to realize my dreams divine ? 


The moment came when side by side we stood, 

Hand clasped in hand, and heart bound unto heart, 
And she, the bright, the lovely and the good 

Was mine, mine only, “ until death shall part ;”’ 


And I with rapturous joy and mauly pride, 


Bore to my cottage home my gentle bride. 





My dwelling now with pleasant tones of mirth 
| Resounded daily, and one light soft tread, 
One fairy footfall echoed rouad my hearth, 

And that sweet music every yearning fed. 
Lone heart! these mocking memories e’en now, 


Bring dews of agony to this pale brow. 


Soon to my threshold came a gifted friend, 
Playmate of many an early by-gone hour, 
After long years of absence now to spend, 
A few brief summer days within my bower; 
With words of joy I welcomed him again, 


And so for weeks he cheered my fair domain. 


One sunny morn my cot seemed strangely drear, 
As from its realms had sped all light and grace ; 
One sweet voice greeted not my listening ear, 
Nor sat my friend in his acenstomed place. 
Both, both were gone! Oh God! dishonor's tread 


Had marked my home—my wife and friend had fled! 


Forth from that roof in anguish wild I rushed, 
Severed for aye from all the heart can prize— 
My every hope that cruel blow had crushed, 
Save one, a hope beyond the cloudless skies— 
And vowed from that dark hour no more to dwell, 


Where human voice and mortal footsteps fell. 


So ask no longer why I dwell apart, 
Wishing all mortal intercourse to flee ; 

If never throbbed my cold and careless heart, 
At fond affection’s thrilling melody ? 


For to these voiceless solitudes I’ve flown, 








To seek communion with my soul—alone ! 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 





(See the Engraving.) 


We indulge a strong hope that the portrait 
which accompanies this number of the Columbian 
will be received and contemplated with interest ; 
for we believe that no other authentic and recent 
portrait of Wordsworth has been engraved in this 
country. ‘That the likeness is faithful we can 
venture to assert, for, notwithstanding the variant 
attitude and expression, it corresponds perfectly 
with the original portrait in the possession of 
James Lenox, Msq., for whom it was painted by 
the late Mr. Henry Inman. We may be permit- 
ted, perhaps, without suspicion of fraternal par- 
tiality, to declare a preference tor the picture just 
mentioned, as corresponding more nearly with 
the character of the man. It seems to us that the 
Wordsworth of Haydon bears the peca'iar impress 
of the artist, the temper of whose mind was little 
congenial with that of the calm, gentle, meditative 
poet. All the descriptive accounts of Wordsworth 
dwell upon lis sedate benignity, the reflex of 
which is seen also continually in his writings ; but 
Haydon, while admirably successful in transferring 
to his canvass the image of profound thought, has 
somehow managed to blend with it an idea of 
thought disturbed, or painful, or at least unweleome. 

Yet what a noble head it is! What a dome of 
intellect towers above those slightly contracted 


brows ! 


What “ chambers of imagery !’—homes 
of poetic fancies, profound and benignant thoughts! 
As though nature had purposely allowed the cere- 
bral organs ample room for that manipulation of 
ideas, and that peculiar amplification of pure senti- 
ment, which distinguish his larger poems. We 
ure not sure, however, that this feature of his 
writings is natural; but have a lurking suspicion 
that rules of art, carried to their utmost limits, 
have been too liberally applied to themes gathered 
with an observant eye from the smiling fields of 
nature, and that it is the excess of artifice which 
renders his more elaborate productions less capti- 
vating than his minor poems ;—just as one would 
look upon a solitary violet, or a triplet of prim- 
roses from the smiling meadow, with more true 
feeling than upon a bouquet of simple field flow- 
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ers artificially arranged. The truth is, in Nature’s 
realm one expects to find Nature supreme ; and 
disappointment on this score excites distaste and 
lack of interest. 

S:ill somehow, as we look upon the picture, we 
involuntarily ask—*‘ Is that Wordsworth?” If it 
be, then are all our prepossessions at fault, and 
After read- 
ing his poems—say the “ Excursion” for example 


the science of physiognomy to boot. 


—one would expect to find deve'opments of a dif- 
ferent order from those made most prominent by 
Mr. Haydon, which, however, as we have before 
said, there is every reason to believe truthfui in 
the main. Where is the placidity, the almost 
unearthliness of Wordsworth’s spirit?) Where the 
philosophic qnietude and contentment of the mus- 
ing poet? Intellect there is, in all its vigor ; faney 
in its more turbulent mood ; energy concentrated 
but not equally diffused, and analysis of the keen- 
est potency. But the warm, genial sunshine of a 
benevolent philosophy is wanting, afid the satirist 
rather than the discursive poet is before us. 

“Men are deceivers ever” in other senses than 
that in which the fair apply the expression ; and 
we suspect that, in spite of certain leanings toward 
a ripe old age, we must go back to our horn-book 
of phrenology, for it is as clear as noon-day that 
the rules of development to which we have adhered 
will not stand the test of examples; cause and 
effect seem to have thrown their relationship over- 
board so far as Mr. Wordsworth is concerned. 


Notre.—The publisher of this magazine has had an en- 
larged plate of Wordsworth engraved by Mr. Sadd in mez- 
zotint, from which beautiful proof impressions have been ta 
ken in quarto size, on Bristol board. There may be those, 
not subscribers to our periodical, who are desirous of possess- 
ing an accurate portrait of the great poet of the lake school, 
and to such we offer to send, carefully rolled, and free of 
postage to any part of the Union, a copy of this engraving on 
the receipt of one dollar. 

Our subscribers we confidently trust will appreciate the ac- 
compianying plate, which is in itself no inconsiderable in- 
ducement for the purchase of the volume, and is but a fore- 
taste of the rich things in store for them and for all others 
who are disposed to favor us with their patronage. 


5. %. F. 





















































ANTIOCH. 


(See the Engraving.) 


We have travelled loitered through 


Westminster Abbey and the Louvre, and several 


some 3 


other places, to see which is among the purposes 
of foreign travel ; but unhappily our journeyings 
have not extended to these hoary Eastern lands 
which yield so rich a harvest of wonder and delight 
to the mind, with such abundance of discomfort to 
the body. We 
nople, or Smyrna, or Cairo, to say nothing of 
Petra, Mount Sinai and the Dead Sea. 
too long a story to tell just now, of the manner in 


have never seen even Constanti- 


It were 


which a settled purpose to visit Egypt, Palestine, 
and “ the country round about Jordan,” was frus- 
trated, when a few months more of absence from 
home would have added these to the countries 
already included in our foreign travel ; our present 
purpose is only to express, for the thousand and 
first time, the profound regret which always attends 
the memory of that unachieved cesign—regret 
taking upon itself a particular direction and poig- 
hancy just at this moment, because if the design 
had been achieved we should probably be able to 
tell the readers of the Columbian something defi- 
nite and interesting about the very picturesque 
city delineated in the engraving. 

As it is, having only the information of others 
ito go upon, we are in very considerable doubt and 
perplexity touching the actual whereabout and 
history of the city referred to; for we read that 
there were no less than sixteen Antiochs in West- 
ern A-ia, all founded by Seleucus Nicator, to per- 
petuate the memory of his father, Antiochus, one 
ot the 
Great. 


immediate successors of Alexander the 
The principal of these Antiochs was the 
cap.tal of Syria and the residence of the monarch ; 
it stood on both sides of the river Orontes, about 
twelve miles from the Mediterranean—was ten 
iniles in circuit, and, in its day, one of the richest 
Nor 
was it without pretensions to antiquity, though its 
vreatness and splendor dated, as has been said, 
only from the time of the son of Antiochus ; for 
tradition identified it with Riblah, spoken of in 
the Old Testament, (2 Kings, xviii. and xxv.), 


and most magnificent cities of the world. 


where Nebuchadnezzar sojourned while his armies 


besieged Jerusalem. Be that as it may, however— 
and the tradition is not much relied on—this An- 
tioch became a very great city, and memorable on 
several accounts, prominent among which were its 
It was three times cruelly shattered 


misfortunes. 





by earthquakes in the fourth century, and three 
In the sixth, A. D. 548 


it was taken and burned by the Persians; rebuilt 


times more in the fifth. 


by the Emperor Justinian, but again taken and 
almost destroyed by the Persians. In the year 
S88 sixty thousand of its inhabitants perished 


It 


was again rebuilt, but in 637 the Saracens made 


in the ruin and devastation of an earthquake 


themselves masters of it, with fearful slaughter of 
its inhabitants. Wrested from them by the Greeks 
in 966, it soon fell again into the hands of the 
Saracens, who held i¢ till 1098, when it was taken 
by the Crusaders ; but ninety years after, in 1188, 
the Saracens won it again, and for the last time ; 
for they utterly desiroyed it, so that fom that day 
to the present it has been nothing more than a 
We may infer, therefore, that the 
city presented in the engraving is not this Antioch. 

But Antioch 


memorable by events of a widely different nature 


heap of ruins. 


this was rendered even more 


Here the Gospel was preached by the Apostles 
Paul 


here too the Apostle Peter exerted his noble elo- 


and Barnabas, finding ready acceptance ; 
quence ; and here the followers of those ij ustrious 
preachers and of Christ first received or assumed 
Con- 
begin- 
ning at the 19th verse, and the second chapter of 
the Epistle to the Galatians, from the 11th verse. 
There was another Antioch, the capital of Pisi- 


the distinctive appellation of “ Christians.” 
sult the New Testament, Acts, chapter xi , 


dia—probably the one figured in the picture. 
Pisidia is a provinee of Lesser Asia, at the west 
end of Mount Taurus, anciently a very populous 
country 
Now it 


flourishing in any particul:r. 


and having a number of considerable cities. 
is under Turkish sway and not remarkably 
This Antioch is 
also specifically mentioned in the New Testament, 
Acts xiii, 14, as having been visited by Paul and 
Barnabas, whom the Gentiles heard gladly, where- 
as the Jews “raised persecution against them” 
and “ expelled them out of their coasts.” 

The whole region of Syria teems with interest to 
the Biblical antiquary. Within its limits are almost 
all the scenes of sacred history. It was the only 
home of the Christian church for centuries ; all parts 
of it have been trodden by tie feet of the Saviour 
or of h's Apostles; scarcely a hill but has resound- 
ed with the songs of Moses, of David and of Isaiah ; 
and there, above all, was shed that blood which 
taketh away the sin of the world a & 
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Where the loved and loving ever, 


Nearer yet night’s murmur bringeth, 


Find the kindred of their choice ; 
Where no thought or blight shall sever, 


That sweet home which shall be ours ; 


Where the happy, only, liveth, 





The thrill of bliss, the heart’s rejoice. 


Where no grief-cloud ever lowers ; 
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